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ranpeneneanty, however, 


Orente of the Geek. 


Ir is clear that the peng of reprisals is beaten. 
tale of the murders of police which the Irish Secretary 
alone records (the murders by police go for naught) is 
more formidable than ever, and if it be true that Mr. 
George’s terrorism frightens women and children and 
timid men, it has a contrary effect on desperadoes, on 
Irish moderates, and on people who are not timid but 
merely exasperated, Crime, therefore, becomes the parent 
of crime, in Ireland as elsewhere, and rears its horrid 
brood in face of God’s laws and man’s. 


to threaten a member of the independent British 
Press (Mr. Hugh Martin, of the “Daily News’’) 
with death if he pursues his inquiries in the 
interests of truth and his readers. This is a 
matter for the leaders of British journalism to watch 
and pursue. For the moment the Government are 
frightened (they will become more frightened as time 
goes on), and Dublin Castle has undertaken to give Mr. 
Martin special protection—against its agents! Mean- 
while, Lord Henry Bentinck and Mr. Mosley have 
crossed over to the Opposition side in Parliament as a 
protest against the Government’s Irish policy, and the 


organization of a great movement of investigation and . 


protest goes on apace. For that purpose the presence of 


reputable Englishmen in Ireland is indispensable, and ° 


they should not delay their mission of rescue, especially 
in view of Mr. George’s second refusal of an inquiry. 
* * * 
Tue victory for Senator Harding and Republicanism 
is overwhelming. Though final figures are not yet avail- 


able, it seems that at least thirty-two of the forty-eight 


States have gone Republican, leaving little more than the 
Solid South faithful to Democracy. All the “ key 
States, including New York, Illinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Indiana, have considerable majorities for 
Harding. Nearly all the great Eastern cities, usually 
strongholds of the Democratic Party, have succuinbed to 
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the quite torrential tide. Harding will also have a sub- 
stantial majority in both Houses of Congress, the present 
Republican majority of one being raised to ten or more. 
It is yet too early to conjecture how this turn of events 
will be translated into policy. It is pretty clear that the 
concrete issues of the campaign counted little in compari- 
son with the burst of reprobation of Wilsonism. As 
regards foreign relations, something, though not all, 
depends upon the choice of the Secretary of State. If 
Mr. Root takes the office, the League of Nations may, 
for the time being, be whittled down, so far as America 
is concerned, to a Judicial Court at The Hague or else- 
where. Mr. Harding, everyone agrees, will develop no 
mind of his own, but will wait upon advisers and events. 
In domestic affairs the election means tariffs and sub- 
sidies for big business, and a strong hand (or big stick) 
for refractory Labor unions, and every kind and degree 
of Radicalism. 
* * 

THE miners’ ballot on the temporary settlement of 
the coal dispute gave a majority of 8,459, on a total 
vote of 684,549, for the rejection of the terms. On this 
result the delegate meeting on Wednesday had no alter- 
native but to declare the strike ended, for it falls under 
the rule which provides that if a ballot takes place dur- 
ing a strike, there must be a two-thirds majority to 
authorize its continuance. The details of the vote show 
clearly that the evolution of the Miners’ Federation into 
a body with powers akin to those of a great industrial 
union is still far from complete. Where the recommen- 
dation of the Executive was supported by the councils 
and officials of the autonomous local associations, the vote 
for acceptance was high. Where, as in South Wales and 
Lancashire, the local official influence was thrown largely 
against the national Executive, the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly for rejection. How far, or how willingly, the men 
in these districts will respond to the request to resume 
work as quickly as possible remains to be seen. Some of 
the delegates thought that local grievances might be 
raised in certain areas, and that here and there the men 
might refuse to take part in the work of the output 
committees. But it is probable that there will be no 
break away from the Federation. 

* * 

In any case the work of the National Wages Board, 
to be set up to revise the whole wages system, will he 
submitted to the most critical scrutiny. This lates 
vote of the men proves that the miners will not accep 
willingly any permanent scheme which regulates 
future advances on a basis of output. Mr. Hodges and 


| other officials have declared that if there were any 


| have advised 


question of the principle of the temporary arrangement 
being incorporated in a permanent scheme they would 
rejection without qualification. We 
believe that the miners’ Executive accepted this modified 
form of the datum line primarily to escape from 
a very difficult position, and to gain breathing space 
for a real settlement. If, therefore, the Govern- 
ment and the mineowners try to fix the principle 
of the temporary settlement, trouble may be 
looked for in the spring. Apart from this problem 
the task of formulating a national wages scheme 
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will be difficult enough, involving as it does the substitu- 
tion of a simple modern standard for the numerous and 
now obsolete standards, and the percentage increases and 
flat rate war advances which have been built up on them. 
Cost of living and the improved status of the miners are 
also important factors. 

* * * 

THE size of the rejection vote was not due to pre- 
cisely the same cause in South Wales as in Lancashire. 
The Welsh Marxians took advantage of the opposition to 
an output basis for wages to intensify their propaganda, 
which has been steadily increasing its scope. To this 
extent the Government and the mineowners have played 
into the hands of the extremists. In Lancashire, where 
the miners are closely attached to their local officials, it 
was the plea for rejection of men like Mr. Stephen 
Walsh, M.P. (politically one of the most moderate 
of the Labor members) which really counted. Lancashire 
has its certres of revolt, but they are not comparable to 
those of South Wales. The most serious outcome of the 
struggle, from the point of view of the community, is the 
defeat of the idealism which inspired the movement to 
keep down the price of coal. Mr. Smillie and Mr. 
Hodges were perfectly sincere in their effort to end this 
futile race of prices and wages. They have been over- 
borne, and we shall learn in the next eighteen months 
whether the public is now to be squeezed by a combina- 
tion of owners and men. 

7 * a” 

AFTER a long interval of uncertainty there is a 
decided change in the military news from Russia. The 
action against Baron Wrangel, which Moscow has been 
preparing since the failure of the march on Warsaw, has 
begun, and the news already suggests that the last hope 
of the “ White’’ cause may be collapsing as Denikin 
collapsed. The attack is simultaneous on both his flanks, 
and he admits that he is retiring to his base in the 
Crimea. Some of the news from Moscow suggests, how- 
ever, that his retreat is already cut off. The narrow 
neck of land which connects the Crimea with the South 
Russian mainland is apparently in the hands of 
the Reds, who have broken through the fortified lines, 
taken the town of Perekop, and advanced beyond it. 
There is another causeway over which the railway runs, 
however, but if the Reds once gain a footing in the 
Crimea, whether from the land or from the sea, Wrangel 
will hardly be able to maintain himself. Although there 
is a good deal of talk in the telegraphic news of an 
attack by Petliura, with some furtive Polish and Allied 
support, one need not take it very seriously. Petliura is 
negligible as a soldier; his disastrous ré/e is rather to 
continue the anarchy and brigandage which has been the 
normal condition of the Ukraine for three years past. 

* * * 

Waar precisely are our relations to Wrangel? 
We have not “recognized’’ him as the French have 
done, probably because we are too well-informed to 
believe in his success, or because Mr. Churchill could not 
get his way in the Cabinet. But only this week it was 
ad.uitted in the House that our Navy has been entertain- 
ing him on board the “ Ramillies.’” More serious is the 
action of the Foreign Office in warning Moscow that its 
submarines, even in the Black Sea, will be fired on wlien- 
ever sighted. This happens to coincide with some indica- 
tions that the Reds may be preparing naval action 
against Wrangel. In plain words, we cover him at sea, 
and forbid any Red attack on his transports and war- 
vessels. More serious still is the charge made by Mr. 
Krassin in a public despatch, that our Navy in the Black 
Sea has arrested an Italian merchantman sailing to the 
Soviet port of Novorossish. We are not formally at war 
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with Russia. We have been told that the blockade has 
been lifted. The Turkish Straits are free by treaty. By 
what show of right do we forbid Italian trade with 
Russia? But more than ever, one doubts whether Down- 
ing Street really means peace with Russia. If it did, 
would it have knighted Paul Dukes? This gentleman 
acted not merely as an “intelligence agent ’’’ in Russia. 
He distributed money to captains of “ Green Guards,’’ in 
revolt against the Soviet Government. His accounts 
were found and published in Russia. Would such ser- 
vices be rewarded in this unusual way if Lord Curzon 
had a policy of peace? 


* * * 


Lorp Curzon is steadily pursuing his ‘‘ forward ”’ 
policy in Persia, and with a measure of success. His 
chief object seems to be to use the flying moment in 
order to root out the few remnants of Russian influence 
in the North. He has now achieved the dismissal of 
General Starosselsky, the commander of the famous 
Persian Cossacks, who were once used to destroy the 
Mejliss. This General had been fighting ‘‘ tooth and 
nail,’’ as the ‘“‘ Times’’ puts it, to retain a footing for 
Russia in Persia, in the hope of an Imperial restoration. 
Since he failed to lead his men against the Reds at 
Resht, we have now obliged the Shah to cashier him, 
though the Cabinet has resigned by way of protest. Thus 
do we respect Persia’s independence. We are glad 
enough to see a Russian reactionary dismissed. But 
that gain is purchased at the price of still tighter 
British military control, and it is our own little 
army in Persia (which no Parliamentary vote ever 
authorized) which now confronts the Reds. Democratic 
Persia is still as hostile as ever to our veiled protectorate, 
and the Mejliss does not meet, because, if it did, it would 
refuse to ratify the Anglo-Persian convention. This 
week’s event, says the ‘‘ Times,’’ in a phrase that 
deserves to live, marks ‘‘an epoch in the struggle 
between Russian Imperialism and British self-protection 
in Teheran.”’ 

* * * 

Tue news that the British Government refuses to 
permit the union of Cyprus with Greece has at length 
been conveyed officially to the Cypriotes. There is no 
room for doubt about the unanimous desire of the Greek 
islanders, the immense majority of the population, for 
union with the motherland. The reason for refusal is, 
presumably, strategical, though it is a mystery why an 
island whose third-rate ports we have never attempted 
to deepen, develop, or fortify, should be of such value 
to the Navy. Our retention of Cyprus wiil have 
unpleasant consequences for Rhodes, which was eaually 
anxious, and with as good right, to unite with Greece. 
Italy had announced that she would give it up, only if 
we also gave up Cyprus. The cbject-lesson is remarkable, 
Two Allied ‘‘ Liberal ’’ Powers, each ready on every 
occasion to do lip service to the League of Nations, 
retain two Greek islands against the will of the inhabi- 
tants for avowedly strategical reasons. Whom do they 
fear? Is it each other, or some other leading member of 
the League of Peaco? We have poured into the lap of 
Greek Imperialism Turkish, Bulgarian, and Albanian 
lands, to which it has no just claim. This truly 
Hellenic island we keep for ourselves. The principle 
of such conduct is described by diplomatists, if we are 
correctly informed, as the Law of Compensations. 

a %t * 

In its issue of Tuesday the ‘‘ Temps ’’ prints a more 
than usually disingenuous leading article, by way of 
reply to English newspapers, especially the ‘‘ Daily 


News’’ and the ‘‘ Observer,’’ which have criticized . 
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French militarism. The tone is avowedly one of some- 
what insolent assurance. Complaints which, as the 
‘“Temps ’’ knows very well, are shared by Downing 
Street with newspapers which normally oppose it, are 
brushed aside as the unreasoning suspicions of extremists. 
None the less we detect a note of alarm, as one reads 
between the lines, and we hope it is beginning to dawn 
on the directors of French policy that the ‘‘ Entente ” 
is no longer ‘‘ cordiale,’’ and that a total divergence of 
policies in Europe must presently lead to its dissolution. 
The ‘‘ Temps ’’ defence of French policy is at times qu te 
entertaining. Thus it was France ‘‘ which encouraged 
Poland to resistance,’’ and so ‘‘ saved Warsaw from 
occupation by the Red armies.’’ So, then, it was France 
which ‘“ encouraged ’’ Poland to do—-what she did. As 
we recollect the facts, she refused Russia’s peace offer, 
invaded Russian territory, and risked the safety of 
Warsaw only because she had advanced upon Kieff. The 
charge of isolated action in supporting Wrangel is, of 
course, admitted and defended—France desires ‘‘ an 
international society based on right.’’ That is a 
euphemisin, we suppose, for the interests of bond-holders 
in the Tsarist debt. 


* % ¥ 


ce 


Tux defence goes cn to mention the Belgian Treaty, 
which is of course, purely defensive. Why then may it 
not be published? And again, if France desires a 
“ society based on right,’’ why do she and Belgium break 
their word under the Covenant to communicate it to the 
League of Nations? But the ‘“Temps’’ selects its 
grounds of defence. There are some other matters. 
There is the policy of negro conscription in Africa. There 
was the isolated march on Frankfort, and there is the 
policy (not yet realized, but only because England 
opposes it) for the seizure of the Ruhr coalfield. Add 
to that all the intransigence over the German indemnity 
and the Silesian coalfield, and the suspicion that France 
is working for “ the economic destruction of Germany ”’ 
becomes so irresistible that one does not trouble to argue 
about it. We might mention also the utter callousness of 
French policy in Cilicia tewards the Armenians, were we 
not aware that our own Turkish record is equally 
egoistic. The broad fact is that French exactions and 
French militarism are keeping all Europe from the Rhine 
to the Volga in a ferment of discontent and intrigue, 
with famine as ifs basis. It is a policy which spells the 
ruin of European civ‘lization, and there is growing in 
England a public opinion which demands that our 
Government shall not merely stand aloof, but actively 
oppose it. 

* * * 

WE hope it is untrue that the British Government 
is about to follow the example of France by sending a 
diplomatic representative to Munich. Bavaria is not a 
Sovereign State, and such action can be designed only to 
encourage Southern Separatism and break the unity of 
the German Republic. Prussia, one should remember, 
is no longer the home of the reaction : that pre-eminence 
now belongs to Clerical Bavaria. It is hard to believe 
that Bavaria would refuse, as she firmly and officially 
does, to carry out the terms of the Spa disarmament 
ordinance, unless she were assured of immunity by 
France. She retains her two middle-class volunteer 
forces, the Einwohnerwehr and the Escherich Organiza- 
tion (‘‘ Orgesch,’’ as it is called), which latter has its 
secret ramifications, even in Saxony and Prussia. It is 
professedly an army to fight Communism, but it exists 
as a useful organ of any reactionary design. The whole 
process of disarmament under the present Ministry has, 
indeed, been much what we expected. The Socialist 
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' workers and the townsmen have been disarmed, while 


the Junker countryside has been left armed, under the 
pretext that countrymen need arms for self-defence. On 
the other hand, some measures imposed under the name 
of disarmament in British interests are utterly indefen- 
sible. Thus it seems that all Diesel engines, indis- 
pensable as they are in industry, are to be destroyed, 
because some such engines are used in submarines. There 
is no consistency in our policy. 

THE stringency of the political situation in South 
Africa, which unfortunately makes it impossible for 
General Smuts to attend the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, is likely to be relaxed if the movement for fusion 
between the South African Party and the Unionists 
comes to fruition. The result of the March elections, 
which left the Nationalists the strongest party in the 
House of Assembly, has been io compel jeint action 
between the two so-called loyalist parties, and in the 
past week an important advance from mere co-operation 
towards corporate union has been made. In his speech 
at the South African Party Congress. General Smuts left 
some room for doubt whether his plan was an expansion 
of the existing party to include the Unionists, or whether 
a new party was to be created by amalgamation. Prob- 
ably the final decision on that will be left open till t}: 
necessary negotiations in committee between representa- 
tives of the two groups have made progress. The 
Unionists appear ready to fall into line with the Prime 
Minister’s desires, as they could hardly fail to be in 
view of the strength of Herzog and the Secessionists. At 
the present moment General Smuts is more indispensable 
to South Africa than any one man ought to be to any 
State. 

* * * 

Ir is officially announced that Germany has not 
merely fulfilled the coal deliveries prescribed under the 
Spa agreement, but exceeded them by 250,000 tons. 
She has further delivered all the shipping required, and 
destroyed all the heavy guns condemned by the Treaty. 
In regard to rifles the difficulty anticipated has 
materialized. Law-abiding citizens, in whose hands 
arms are no danger, have surrendered their weapons. 
The parties of the Right and Left have given up next to 
none. The period of search, seizure and penalty now 
begins, but it is obvious that the Allied demands have 
laid on the German Government a task impossible of 
execution. Rumors of a new Putsch increase, the 
prospect being an abortive attempt by the Right, 
followed by much more serious trouble from the Left. 
That would give the French, disappointed of the excuse 
a German failure in coal deliveries would have given, 
their opportunity to pounce on the Ruhr. Fresh 
evidence of their intentions in that direction has come 
Meanwhile, Mr. Harmsworth has announced 
in the House of Commons that the communication of the 
Reparations Commission with regard to the delivery by 
Germany of another 810,000 cattle—restitution in kiad 
for animals seized or destroyed during the war—is not 
at present a demand, but an inquiry as to when Germany 
will be in a position to hand the cattle over. The fresh 
milk ration in Germany to-day is confined to invalids 
and children under six. 

* * * 


WE shall publish next week an article from Mr. 
Sherwell on the temperance plébiscite in Scotland. It 
shows a temporary victory for the “ wets.’’ But let them 
beware. Once a “dry ’’ district is formed, it begins to 
spread by infection. That was the method and secret of 
American Prohibition. It will be the same here. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE CALL FOR PUBLIC ACTION. 


ENGLISHMEN who travel in Ireland are overwhelmed by 





the universal signs of a military terrorism. In village 
after village, they find women and children leave their 
homes every night to sleep in the fields, and stories of the 
flogging and torture of peasants to compel them to give 
information rest on undeniable evidence. Irish people 
talking to these travellers repeat again and again the 
same phrase: “ The Erglish people cannot know what is 
being done.’’ The Government take as much trouble tc 
hide the facts as any militarist Government in the Europe 
of 1914, and the House of Commons, betraying its first 
and most elementary duty, aids and abets the policy of 
concealment which masks the policy of terrorism. But, as 
Mr. Asquith warned them, history will not acquit the 
British people of responsibility for a great series of acts 
of because 
its Government behaves like a German Government 
of the old and its House of Commons 
German Reichstag of the old days. It 
is easier for Englishmen to learn what is happening 
in Ireland than it was for Germans to learn what was 
happening in Belgium during the war. 


oppression and intimidation § merely 
J 
days, 


like a 


Sir Hamar 
Greenwood talks as if Ireland were one of the Fiji Islands 
and as if his own officials were the only people who know 
what is happening there. But newspapers of the highest 
standing in this country have representatives there who 
send home careful accounts of the atrocities for which 
Sir Hamar Greenwood can find no evidence after asking 
the accused persons whether or not they are guilty. 
One of “publ 


documents 


have 
consequence, 


them, whose been public 
of the first his _ police 
are out to assassinate, and we may say incidentally, 
that if the British 
to protect 


reports 


Press does band itself 
the lives of such men as 
Mr. Hugh Martin and his colleagues from the criminal 
designs of the Irish police and the Black-and-Tans, it 
will be disgraced and dishonored. But the revelation 
by the police of their plot to kill Mr. Martin, and the 
arrest of Mrs. Holyhead, show that the 
are more afraid of the truth 
coming to England than of anything else going to 
Treland. have not dared to 
forbid English persons to travel in Ireland, and any one 
of the three hundred and fifty Members of Parliament 
who voted against an inquiry into the responsibility for 
the sack of Balbriggan and other outrages would have 
gone himself to Ireland if he had had a spark of decent 
feeling about his public duty. 


not 
together 


Bryce at 
Terrorists much 


So far the Government 


The House of Commons 
But the nation has no reason for 
acquiescing in a policy of intimidation and murder, and 
unless its conscience is brought into action, it will go down 
to history branded, not as the worst criminal in Europe, 
but as the criminal that was the worst hypocrite of all. 
The Kaiser at least never pretended, as Mr. George pre- 
tends when he talks to a Welsh Nonconformist, that 
the true object of his idolatry was the spirit of freedom. 

The House of Commons does not the 
temper of the British people Nobody can talk to 


leaders of religion, or to the leaders of education, or to 


indeed, is hopeless. 


represent 


the leaders of the Labor " . adi 
(ne icaders of the Labor movenient, or to our leading 
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generals without knowing that the House of Commons 
represents uot what is best, but what is worst in the 
public mind and life. In all these quarters of action, or 
of feeling, or of culture, the opinion of any set of 
responsible or thoughtful people, quite apart from 
political sentiment, condemns this Irish administration 
as a barbarous outrage. Can this opinion be so organized 
as to give an effective lead to the nation and to find a 
voice for its indignation and its distress? If this cannot 
be done, the only conclusion is that as a people we are 
held captive in a political system which neither expresses 
our character nor secures our interests, and that any 
adventurer who secures a grip on its machinery 
can control the voice and determine the judgment of the 
British people so far as that judgment is represented to 
the world at large. A nation that makes a confession so 
humiliating as this cares neither for its self-respect nor 
But we do not believe that this 


is the case of the British people. 


for its political rights. 
If there is one thing 
that distinguishes our traditions, it has been the refusal 
to allow the Government of the day to pursue a policy 
flagrantly and oppressive. That tradition 
The only problem now is a problem 
of effective organization, and Englishmen have never 
been wanting in capacity for practical action; they 
have never been content to leave all initiative to their 
rulers. We are imitating the old Germany in many 
directions, but this particular habit, we hope and believe, 
has not yet been acclimatized in this island. 

It is clear from the debates in Parliament that most 
men who stand out in our public life by their experience 
or character are opposed to this policy. Lord Grey, Lord 
Bryce, Lord Loreburn, Lord Monteagle in the Lords, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Henderson, Lord Robert Cecil in the 
Commons, speak for the great body of independent 
political forces in the country. They must act together. 
The new organization, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Henry Bentinck, of which we are glad to hear, must 
embrace all these forces. 


unjust 
is not dead. 


It should arrange for the 
despatch to Irelan’! of men who can take evidence, 
examine the facts, cd report to the British people. It 
should organize meetings in every town, at which 
Liberals, Labor leaders, and Unionists should speak 
from the same platform. The Ur-versities will help, for 
Conservatives and Liberals alike among men of learning 
are united in detestation of this policy. The Churches 
will help: Dr. Orchard, Dr. Horton, and Dr. Selbie have 
spoken for the Free Churches; Bishops, like the Bishop 
of Peterborough, Winchester, and Lichfield, and even, 
after his courageous speech in the Lords, the Primate 
himself, may be counted on to take part in this crusade. 
The Labor Party would be false to its first principles if it 
shirked this contest, for it would stamp itself as a party 
of materic] aims. We appeal to men and women of all 
parties and all occupations to give their minds, their 
money, and their time to make such a campaign effective, 
and to do justice to the self-respect of the British people. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood says to the women and children, 
watching night after night in the fields and on the moun- 
tains, ‘I put all the emphasis on the provocation.” It 
is easy to excite passion against the Irish people here and 
now, and the House of Commons listens and applauds. 
The world listens and wonders. 
the British people? 


What is the answer of 
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THE CHOICE OF AMERICA. 

THE great American democracy, consisting by an ever- 
whelming majority of honest, plain-living, and hard- 
working men and women—farmers, miners, mechanics, 
railway men, factory operatives, tradesmen, clerks— 
have chosen as their supreme representative a man whom 
they all know to be without eminence of intellect or 
character, and who is the admitted nominee of the great 
capitalist bodies that control the Republican machine. 
These business forces, conservative profiteers, with their 
professional and technical mercenaries. using the poli- 
tical resources of the Government for tariff-aids and sub- 
sidies, for protecting their combinations and harassing 
Labor unionism, and, in general, for safeguarding the 
interests of a ruling oligarchy, have been in secure 
possession of the seat of political power during the past 
half century with two brief intervals. Nor, in these 
intervals of Democratic rule, was there any serious 
breach in the political tradition which makes American 
democracy, in operation, though not in theory, one of 
the most reactionary Governments in the modern world. 
It was not reactionary at the start, only conservative. 
But its failure to adapt itself to the politics and economics 
of our century have made it the strongest bulwark of 
reaction in a revolutionary world. 

The American clectorate chose Mr. Harding because 
no better choice lay at their disposal. From the stand- 
point of an English Liberal, Mr. Cox might seem a little 
more desirable, though equally the undistinguished 
choice of an equally selfish and unscrupulous machine. 
There were, of course, two other candidates, more honest 
and more disinterested in their aims. But there is little 
whole-hearted Socialism in America, notwithstanding 
the considerable vote cast for Mr. Debs, and the new 
Farmer-Labor Party is too weak and too provincial to 
induce any large number of voters to break away from 
their old allegiance. 

The liberal or progressive elements have thus had 
no effective opportunity of expression or even of protest. 
Ever since 1896 one of the Presidential candidates and 
parties in the forefront had upheld the banner of the 
ideal and appealed to the enthusiasm of progress. In 
the campaign just closed there was one great issue which 
might have been the subject of high controversy, the 
League of Nations. Mr. Wilson, indeed, sought to make 
it the test issue. But this very fact went to discredit it. 
Both candidates gave it a formal supremacy among the 
campaign issues. But, as the debate proceeded, both 
hedged on their earlier uncompromising attitude until 
the difference narrowed down to a matter of large, 
undefined amendment of the existing League or the sub- 
stitution of an equally obscure League under another 
name. 

But, in reality, neither the League of Nations, nor 
Prohibition, nor any other definitely political issue 
counted heavily towards Mr. Harding’s success, as com- 
pared with anti-Wilsonism. Partly for its faults, partly 
for its misfortunes, the Wilson administration was so 
thoroughly discredited as to ensure the failure of any 
of its standard-bearers. It is clear that Parliamentary 
America will not stand an autocrat at the White House. 
Mr. Wilson tried to commit his country to the unpopular 
internationalism of the Peace Treaties and the Covenant. 
This policy, joined to a bad general record of 
extravagant administration, issuing in high prices and an 
_ enormous increase of taxation, brought an immense rally 
of the conservative forces to the defence of ‘‘ the Con- 
stitution,’’ the safeguarding of Americanism, and the 
protection of the “standard of living.’’ Behind it lay 
the fear of Radicalism and Bolshevism. It was worked up 





to panic height during the past year by most of the 
influential organs of the Press, and fanned by periodic 
raids and prosecutions directed against the I.W.W., and 
local groups of Communists and Socialists. Though no real 
danger of revolution exists in America, the ruling classes 
and their organs found it useful to arouse these fears in 
order to check the rising and threatening power of the 
Labor unions and to secure public approval of their legal 
and illegal methods of suppressing strikes. Mr. Mitchell 
Palmer, and other Democratic leaders, showed a quite 
commendable activity in the suppression of liberty of 
speech, meeting, and agitation. But the general feeling 
of the propertied and controlling classes in America 
favors a strong Republican régime as a more reliable 
instrument for the protection of those rights of property 
and industrial control which are regarded more clearly 
in America than elsewhere as the primary duty of the 
State. These supreme interests might have been fairly 
safe with Cox. But they are safer still with Harding. 
America for the American business man, with a fair 
standard of comfort and some chance of a career for 
American-born citizens of the ‘‘ better ’’ European races, 
and a firm exploitation of new immigrants, Dagoes, 
Slavs in general, and colored folk-—this is the dominant 
sentiment expressed in the election of Senator Harding. 

This may appear too cynical an interpretation of 
forces and events. The majority of plain Americans 
cannot, it may be held, be so subservient to the power 
and interests of a strong minority. The American tradi- 
tion, however conservative, contains elements of moral 
idealism which have shone forth conspicuously at great 
moments in the national history, and responded power- 
fully to the great appeal of Mr. Wilson. And this 
saving grace of American democracy survives in un- 
diminished potency, though it suffers an eclipse because 
of Mr. Wilson’s failure to ‘‘ make good.’’ All over 
America to-day are scattered groups of public-spirited, 
clear-thinking men and women who are ashamed and 
pained by the intolerance and the brutality displayed 
alike by the Administration and the mob in the suppres- 
sion of elementary liberties, and the deliberate and 
systematic misrepresentation of liberal movements in 
politics and industry. Education everywhere is rife with 
free-thought directed more and more to the constructive 
proposals for a new social order. Capital seeks to 
control many of the organized institutions, churches, 
universities, libraries, theatres, and clubs. But the 
natural appeals to reason and justice will more and more 
prevail. The present is a phase of depress:on, bewilder- 
ment, and division among the liberal forces, the result 
of the sudden plunge into war and world-politics. 

But how will America escape from this grasp of a 
narrow plutocratic Government, devoted to a high tariff, 
subsidies for shipping, anti-trade unionism, American 
preference at Panama, a spirited policy in Mexico, and 
a strong Navy directed ostensibly against Japan? We 
are continually reminding ourselves that the economic 
recovery of Europe, and the reality of a League of 
Nations, with the reasonable possibility 
world peace, is impossible without the active co- 
operation of America. On the face of things there is no 
prospect of this aid and co-operation. Europe has dis- 
graced herself in the eyes of ‘‘ good Americans’’ by her 
continued wars and revolutions, and her unwillingness 
to settle down to peaceful industry. Sympathy with the 
several Allies has evaporated, and has even given place 
to suspicion and hostility. Never were relations with 
this country worse since the crisis of Venezuela. The 
infamy of our Irish policy, the grabbing of mandates, 
the over-representation of the British Empire in the 
League, the world struggle for oil, are some of the 
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ingredients in this brew of enmity. But behind all this 
is the general fear of being drawn into the morass of 
political and economic troubles from which Europe is 
suffering. The dread of revolution, passing ever west- 
ward from Russia and leaping the Atlantic, acts as a 
strong appeal for isolation, and the conviction that 
Republicanism stands for virtual isolation told strongly 
at this election. 

But educated, intelligent Americans do not want 
isolation, and know it is impracticable. Financiers and 
big business men are well aware that their present com- 
mittals and their future prospects must bring them into 
ever closer and more numerous relations, economic and 
political, with the outside world, and Europe in par- 
ticular. The relation between debtor and creditcr is a 
real one, and it binds very tightly the fortunes of 
America to the whole fabric of European society. For 
though America drew her men out of Europe when the 
war was over, she left her money there. A recent 
financial computation indicates that Eurcpe lias become 
America’s debtor to the extent of some four thousand 
million pounds, reckoned according to current sterling 
exchange. A quarter of this money has been found by 
America since the Armistice, and the volume of her 
credits in Europe is still growing. Even had there been 
no war and no such loans, the development of American 
export trade was bound to bring her into more intimate 
relations with the outside world. More and more would 
she have been drawn into the competition for markets 
and for investments, not only on her own continent, but 
in Europe, the Pacific, and Africa. 

As soon as the new Republican administration is 
fairly in the saddle, the conflict between traditional high- 
protection and the business interests of American 
exporters and bond-holders, who can only take payment 
in terms of imports, must become manifest. Unless the 
American Government and her private lenders are pre- 
pared to cut their huge losses (which it is idle to 
suppose), they must adopt an enlightened business policy 
towards Europe. This means helping her to recover 
her industrial and financial stability; and involves a 
willingness of America to co-operate with the Governments 
and peoples of Europe. The thinkers of the Republican 
party, men like Mr. Root, ex-President Taft, Mr. Hoover, 
and President Lowell, are strongly committed to 
the participation of their country in the internationalism 
of the League, and the vague pledge of Mr. Harding of 
willingness to enter an “ Association of Nations’ may 
be taken as prophetic of the path along which any 
American administration will be driven by the 
currents of national self-interest, as well as by the larger 
dictates of humanity. 

This spasm of tight Nationalism, the back- 
stroke of war disillusion, will pass more quickly 
in America than elsewhere, and will give place to 
a revival of those more generous and wide-eyed 
enthusiasms which have lately been suppressed. These 
moral and intellectual interests in the civilization and 
progress of Europe are strongly bound with the thought 
and sentiments of the ordinary American, right across 
their continent to the distant shore of the Pacific. 
America could not live the life she recognizes as worth 
living, if Europe fell into poverty, disintegration and 
revolution, with her trade reduced to trivial] dimensions, 
her debts repudiated, her conveniences and amenities of 
travel and culture no longer available. We are, there- 
fore, not disconcerted at the success of Republicanism. 
It will be forced out of its old channels, and it cannot 
in the nature of the new situation maintain the policy 
of close, exclusive nationalism which its-less enlightened 
followers profess. 
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THE WORD OF A MINISTER. 


Tue people will be deceived. Other than this 
willing collaboration in deception we can find no explana- 
tion of the gross hardihood with which Ministers misled 
both Houses of Parliament in the Irish debates of 
October 20th. Almost identical statements were made 
by Earl Curzon and Sir Hamar Greenwood. The latter, 
speaking of the destruction of the Irish Co-operative 
Societies’ premises, said that “ he had never seen a tittle 
of evidence to prove that servants of the Crown had 
destroyed these creameries.’’* We do not suppose that 
Earl Curzon, in making a similar declaration, and others 
more injurious, spoke otherwise than under direction and 
in complete ignorance of the facts. Lightly to defame 
a subject-people is an affair of routine, and must not be 
made a matter of personal reproach. But his tutor, Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, must be judged by a different 
standard. This man has an additional official responsi- 
bility. Replying to an observation of Sir Robert Cecil, 
he e:nphatically claimed to be “sole head”’ of the Irish 
administration.t He has open access to all sources of 
Irish information. In reply to another question, he 
stated that he took cognizance of evidence submitted to 
the Irish County Courts. Now, Sir Hamar Greenwood 
enjoys no reputation for truth-telling amongst residents 
in Ireland, who, after all, are in continuous contact with 
the facts. But that is of no consequence, since he says 
“he would consider he was not succeeding if he ever 
had the approval of any large number of Irishmen.’’{ 
His veracity has been challenged by many experienced 
English Press-correspondents in Ireland. But that is of 
no consequence; we all know what newspaper men are— 
easily gulled folk of that “ anemic nature and hysterical 
disposition ’’ which the full-Lodied and full-blooded Sir 
Hamar deplores.§ Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the source and origin of truth, to Sir Hamar Greenwood 
himself, and inquire how the swern evidence in the 
County Courts and the declarations of His Majesty’s 
County Court Judges, of which Sir Hamar says that he 
takes cognizance—as, indeed, it is his mere duty to do— 
squares with his other statement that “he had never 
seen a tittle of evidence to prove that servants of the 
Crown had destroyed these creameries.”’ 

What are the facts in regard to these creameries? 
Of the property of the Co-operative Societies—and the 
proprietary creameries have not been immune—twenty- 
four have been subjected to attack up to the moment of 
writing. Eleven have been totally destroyed ;|| thirteen 
have been damaged to an average extent of £3,000, so 
far as awards have been made, and in other cases, to 
which we will presently return, brutal attacks have been 
made on the manager and his assistants. In all, it is 
estimated that the actual physical damage, apart from 
consequential loss, is not far short of £100,000. Now, 
what is the evidence regarding the malefactors? Sir 
Hamar, “sole head ’’ of the administration, with a Nel- 
sonian eye, has seen no tittle of evidence to inculpate 
servants of the Crown. The present writer has had 
occasion to go through a considerable mass of evidence, 
most of it sworn, much of it presented at the County 





*“ Times,” Thursday, Oct. 2lst. t+ Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid. 


{The following is the list with the amounts of compensa- 
tion awarded where claims have been adjudicated on by the County 
Court Judge: Newport, Co. Tipperary (£12,349); Shanagolden, Co. 
Limerick (£12,000); Upper Church, Co. Tipperary (£8,749); Knockfune, 
Co. Tipperary (£3,965); Loughmore, Co. Tipperary (£3,581); Killea, 
Co. Tipperary (£3,183); Rearcross, Co. Tipperary (£1,100); Reiska 
(twice attacked), Co. Tipperary; Tubbercurry, Co. Sligo; Kildimo, 
Co. Limerick; Foynes, Co.-op. Store, Co. Limerick. 
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Court inquiries, and the rest, reports of competent and 
responsible officials. All this material was not merely 
open to Sir Hamar Greenwood, but it was his plain duty 
to examine it. This evidence is only a part of similar 
procurable evidence. It does not cover all the twenty- 
four cases alluded to above, nor does it refer to any of 
the proprietary creameries. But it makes it clear from 
the testimony of eye-witnesses that, for example, IN THE 
cases OF Newport, Rearcross, Kitcommon, REIska 
(FIRST ATTACK), AND SHANAGOLDEN, THE DESTRUCTION WAS 
EFFECTED BY UNIFORMED MEN, FOR THE MOST PART COMING 
IN MILITARY LORRIES—IN THE NEWPORT CASE BY MILITARY 
ALONE, IN THE SHANAGOLDEN CASE BY POLICE ALONE, IN 


THE OTHERS BY A FORCE PROBABLY COMBINING POLICE AND 
MILITARY. 


We will, therefore, confine ourselves to the evidence 


given in one case—the Newport case—in the 
County Court, i.e., evidence of which Sir Hamar 
professes to take cognizance, This case came 


before the Acting County Court Judge at Nenagh, on 
October Ist, under the Malicious Injuries Acts. The 
Judge found the injuries malicious, and awarded £12,349 
compensation, to be levied off the local ratepayers as 
under the Malicious Injuries Acts is obligatory. “In 
other words,’’ to quote Sir Horace Plunkett, ‘the 
victims of the outrage and other innocent persons have to 
pay for damage inflicted upon the community by the 
guardians of the law.’’ In a similar case arising in 
Thurles, where the evidence proved the police guilty, 
County Court Judge Moore said that the award should 
be levied off the police barracks. 
the Acting County Court Judge stated that he had no 
jurisdiction beyond finding the injury malicious, and 
abstained from comment.* 

A certified verbatim report of these proceedings lies 
before the writer. The following facts were proved on 
the sworn testimony of credible eye-witnesses. About 
9.30 p.m. on July 23rd some twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers entered the village of Newport, inquired for and 
attacked the Co-operative creamery, cheese-house, and 
stores; breaking through the windows and discharging 
their rifles. Ten minutes after they broke into the 
creamery it was seen to be on fire. Soldiers were seen 
spilling what apparently was petrol or oil from cans over 
the adjoining cheese-house, which was presently in a 
blaze. One soldier told a witness that he was spreading 
oil around to burn the creamery. Soldiers prevented the 
inhabitants from rescuing goods from the store at the 
back of the creamery, and themselves took boots away 
from it out of the town. The local clergyman, whose 
house overlooks the creamery, swore that there were no 
shots fired from the creamery at the soldiers, nor were 
the soldiers at any time or in any way attacked during 
or prior to these events. The Court-house is opposite to 
the creamery, and the Court-keeper testified that no 
shots were fired at the soldiers from the creamery, nor 
could have been so fired without his hearing them. No 
provocation was given to the soldiers in the village, yet 
they kept firing in the streets until six o’clock in the 
morning with the exception of intervals during which 
they were drinking in the public-houses. It would 
appear also, though this does not figure in the evidence, 
that the manager’s house was looted, and the loot was 
subsequently recovered by the police from the barracks 








*The NaTION has already referred to the strictures of the 
County Court Judge of Clare on the servants of the Crown. Last 
week County Court Judge Drumgoole dismissed one of their claims 
in the interests of the ratepayers. He said he had nothing before 
him beyond the fact that apparently the forces of the Crown came 
and did this thing—the burning of premisas belonging to the 
“Leinster Leader,” Naas, Co. Kildare. He hoped the case would 
come before a higher Court. 
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and returned to the manager. The soldiers stated that 
their action was in reprisal for the cropping of a girl’s 
hair who had been keeping company with a soldier. 

On September 11th, Sir William Rycroft, G.H.Q. 


| Ireland, replying to Sir Horace Plunkett’s demand for a 
| public inquiry into these happenings makes for the first 
_ time the defence and counter-charge that the soldiers 


were fired on from the creamery, that the “ ill-disposed ’’ 


_ people holding it were then dislodged by riflefire, that 


the soldiers did not start the fire, and were in the building 


| some minutes before the fire was noticed. 


There are certain presumptions which tell against 


_ these counter-charges. Why, for example, should “ ill- 
| disposed ’’ persons turn a popular creamery into a fort 
A good deal of this evidence has been published. | 


when they had an unemployed Court-house on the other 
side of the street?) Will Sir William Rycroft or his 
advisers explain why the Government's official summary 
of outrages has been wholly silent regarding this alleged 
attack by armed men upon the soldiers and the armed 
occupation of a creamery by “ill-disposed’’ men? 
Obviously, nothing is better calculated to set country 


| people against Sinn Fein than such an interference by 


‘ ill-disposed’”’ people with a creamery. Their livelihood 
depends on it. Why should Sinn Fein be mad enough to 
imperil it? If Sinn Fein was, in fact, so insane, why 
did not the Government pillory it in its official summary ? 
Why did it not use the publicity of the County Court? 


| The military were present at the burning. Sir William 
| Rycroft and Sir Nevil Macready had valuable evidence 


In the Newport case | 


to assist the County Court Judge on the question of 
malice. Why did they boycott His Majesty’s Court? 
Why did they not produce the soldiers who were present! 
Why did they, on the other hand, remove from the 
district the particular body of troops who assisted at 
the burning? These questions are superfluous, or else the 
whole body of evidence given at the County Court by 
respectable witnesses on October Ist was given by 
perjurers. The evidence has not been challenged nor 
rebutted. It stands open to the eyes of all honest men, 
yet Sir Hamar Greenwood cannot find a tittle of evidence 
to inculpate the Crown’s servants, and his ipse dizit must 
prevail over the demand for a public inquiry. 

In other cases attacks are made on the persons of 
co-operative employees. The following facts have been 
sent to the editor of the “Irish Homestead,’’ by the 


| Chairman of the Society concerned, himself an Army 


officer. Owing to a disturbance seven miles away, a 
party of Black-and-Tans descended on the premises of 
the Society, took the manager, a most quiet, inoffensive 
man, who never took any part in politics, and shot him 
in the neck, wounding him severely. They also took 
two assistants, stripped, and flogged them. The Chair- 
man fears that public complaint will lead to further 
attack. The Society had been attacked twice before, 


' and once robbed by members of the same force. On 
' account of the robbery one of the Black-and-Tans was 


imprisoned; but discipline has gone to pieces when 
the Chairman was urged br a responsible official not to 
make any public complaint as he could not prevent 
further attacks if any row was made. At Abbey- 
dorney Creamery, on October 18th, Black-and-Tans 
savagely assaulted the manager and his assistant, 
transferred to their lorries five 56-lb. boxes 
and fifty-six 1-Ib. rolls of butter, with two 80-lb. cheeses, 
saturated the creamery with petrol, and, having fired it, 
departed. The whole outrage was quite unprovoked. 


| Nothing whatever, it is stated, occurred in this locality 
| to inflame the guardians of law and order. 


This is an outline of the case of the creameries. 


| What is the answer? 
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MR. GEORGE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


III.—THE COMMONS AND THE PROCESS OF LEGISLATION. 


In any parliamentary system the root of progress lies in 
the technique of procedure. The representative assembly 
must be given the continuous opportunity of effective 
discussion. It must focus public opinion about 
its debates. The nation must feel that its power 
of action is at once both constant and independent. 
These were the sources from which for a period of a 
century and a half the House of Commons drew its 
prestige among the legislatures of the world. In the 
nineteenth century, indeed, the primary effort of the age 
was legislative in character ; with the result that it is by 
creat statutes that its epochs are, for the most part, 
But in our own day, the centre of signifi- 
i Parlia- 


determined. 
cance has shifted to the administrative field. 
ment must now concern itself less with laying down 
precisely the detailed measures it is the business of the 
Civil Service to execute, than the general principles of 
which the exact application must be left to the depart- 
ments most nearly concerned. This tendency, of course, 
dates from a period before the war, as the rule making 
and judicial powers of such bodies as the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the Insurance Commissioners make clearly 
evident. But it has grown enormously in the last few 
years. Itis, of course, a convenient power ; for it confers 
upon a Government department a flexibility of technique 
in no other fashion to be secured. 


From WESTMINSTER TO WHITEHALL. 

Its conveniences, however, are not less apparent 
than its dangers. Executive legislation must, unless the 
House of Commons be an independent and liberal- 
minded body, inevitably tend to Star-Chamber methods 
in time of crisis. It will do more. The centre of appeal 
ceases to lie with the representative assembly. Atten- 
tion always concentrates upon the centre of the political 
drama; and executive legislation means that men turn 
away from Westminster to Whitehall. The departments 
inevitably magnify their office; and since criticism of 
them must mainly come not from the private member, 
but from those who directly feel the results of their 
policy, they are bound on the one hand to hamper objec- 
tionable influence, and upon the other to evade a public 
scrutiny. They develop direct access to the Press. They 
create their own publicity departments which compete 
with the House of Commons for public attention. They 
find secreted within the framework of statutes intentions 
and possibilities of which no man dreamed at their incep- 
tion. They shift from administration to the making of 
policy ; and that policy is made solely with the view of 
subsequent electoral advantage. The civil servant, that 
is to say, exchanges his fine tradition of neutrality for a 
dependence upon Ministerial want which, while it may 
increase his importance, is destructive of precisely the 
kind of prestige which in the last half century the public 
confidence in him has been derived. Administration 
ceases to be an objectiv: «nd impartial process. It is 
degraded to a branch of the paity wachinery. 


GOVERNMENT BY PROCLAMATION. 

The inevitable result is that either the House -* 
Commons does not legislate at all, or, if it does, it 
legislates in such obscurity as to have no real index to 
the policy to which it lends the seal of its approval. 
What it does is to confer blanket powers. There is no 
popular interest* possible for what, in fact, are dummy 
Bills; the attraction is in their substance. The person 
of consequence becomes as a result not the Minister on 





the Treasury Bench, but the Minister in his office. The 
accepted method of government since the armistice has 
been government by proclamation. Orders in Council 
and legislation by reference are fatal to the prestige of 
the Commons. They mean that effective power is out- 
side the popular assembly. And it is important to 
remember how wide that power may extend. The new 
D.O.R.A., which the Governnient has brought into being, 
confers upon it powers which, for a time of peace, are 
more drastic than any Ministry has demanded since 
Henry VIII. emphasized his Byzantinism in the Statute 
of Proclamations. We have only to note some of the 
results of its miserable precursor to see the meaning 
implied. A Government department was given the 
power to punish men for having been to the address of a 
foreign agent or being in possession of a letter from him. 
No definitions were offered; nor were the blanks given 
indication of exactitude. Thereby the executive could 
prevent the flow of any opinion *t happened to dislike. 
Search without warrant became the cherished preroga- 
tive of the Home Office; and it was the natural result of 
such a policy that the estimates for the secret service 
should increase more than tenfold upon the pre-war 
period. Offences in this background are placed within 
the realm of uncertainty ; and uncertain offences are the 
death-bed of public liberty. 


Anp BY DEPARTMENTS. 

Nor is it merely within these confines that such 
powers are exercised. The controllership of coal may be 
used, as Sir Auckland Geddes made clear, as a method of 
coercing the electorate. To defend the realm the Govern- 
ment may prevent the sale of chocolates in a theatre or 
compulsorily acquire land at a valuation it will be with- 
out the owner’s power to challenge. The Income Tax 
Commissioners may vary at will the assessment upon the 
salary of members. Advantage may be taken of ill- 
drafted statutes to introduce a complete change in the 
fiscal system of the country. Orders in Council may 
control imports and exports, and no one can penetrate 
behind the veil to the sources of business pressure 
involved. Government may possess itself of powers by 
which it secures exemption from the operation of the 
Factory Acts—a fine example for business men to 
emulate. A meeting to protest against the victimization 
of sweated workers may be proclaimed because the owner 
of the business concerned has a friend in the proper 
quarter. The Ministry of Transport may decide to take 
over a road, and its simple fiat becomes the final settle- 
ment without further explanation. The natural evolu- 
tion of such methods is seen in the tragedy of Ireland. 
What we forget is that the destruction of freedom by our 
own officials abroad is always the prelude to its imperil- 
ment at home. <A system which seeks to be above the 
law will always end in lawlessness. The resentment it 
provokes will be the parent of reprisals and the military 
arm will be summoned to its help. We who watch the 
spectacle must ceaselessly remember that a civil power 
which relies upon military aid will ultimately destroy 
all the safeguards of effective freedom. 


THE ENFEEBLEMENT OF THE CoMMONS. 


Such is the new administrative process, and it is 
important to inquire into the methods by which the 
House of Commons has been brought into subjection to 
it. They have, at least, the merit of simplicity ; or, 
rather, of that type of simplicity which derives from 
The main immediate instrument in the 


coarseness. 
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evolution was the new rules of procedure adopted in the 
session of 1919. Before, closure and guillotine and 
Kangaroo had already made serious inroad upon the 
worth of debate; and for the last no one would urge more 
than its lamentable necessity at a moment of urgency. 
It has now been made a normal feature of debate, and it 
is accompanied by a re-organization of the committee- 
system, fatal both to the dignity and utility of the House. 
The number of standing committees was increased from 
four to six; but, whereas, in the previous period, the 
standing committee only sat when the House was up, its 
proceedings are, for the sake of dispatch, concurrent 
with the sittings of the House itself. The result is to 
make the process of debate a worthless farce. Not only 
do the committees sit too long, with a consequent fatigue 
that only an iron constitution can withstand, but the 
frank admission is cynically made that a member who 
may know nothing of the subject in debate may rush 
from his committee to record his vote. Debate upon such 
terms is self-destructive, and the House of Commons is 
now a chamber filled only when some chance visit of the 
Prime Minister, or the excitement of a vote of censure 


may compensate for the boredom unreality always 
involves. 


Tueir Loss or PvusLiciry. 

Nor is this all. The transparent merit of open 
debate is that the public can know in what precise fashion 
a Bill has reached the Statute Book. Under the new 
dispensation that knowledge is withheld. ll Bills 
except Finance Bills go upstairs, unless the House other- 
wise order. Committees meet in semi-obscurity. Their 
proceedings are unreported. Good argument and bad 
are alike withheld from us. No one doubts that much 
painstaking labor is involved in a hard day’s work in 
committee. But the public will not know of that work. 
It will see the result only in some change at the report 
stage of a Bill; and the member who really knows the 
history of the change will probably be absent from the 
House when it is rushed through a handful-of other 
members to whom report is unintelligible because the 
explanations have been unheard. By such a system the 
Government withdraws no small part of the legislative 
process from the public view. It makes the House of 
Commons only partly intelligible to the great audience 
outside. But no small fraction of the task of statesman- 
ship is the concentration of public attention upon the 
proceedings of Parliament, and to that end a consistent 
intelligibility is fundamental. In its destruction the 
gaze of the electorate to more congenial directions is a 
fatal consequence. 


THEIR CoRRUPTION BY PATRONAGE. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s procedure is the most technical 
of his discoveries. More simple methods have been 
applied to a similar end. The confidence of the 
electorate in the House of Commons depends, in any 
ultimate analysis, in a feeling of security that the right 
of private judgment is beyond the mysterious atmosphere 
of compulsion the Cabinet has it in its power to evolve. 
It must feel, that is to say, that the link Letween the 
Government and its supporters is essentially the bond 
of common opinion. That confidence Mr. Lloyd George 
has wantonly destroyed. Fifty-seven members of the 
House of Commons are definitely holders of office. They 
depend, that is to say, upon the goodwill of the Prime 
Minister for their position. Some eighteen more are 
Parliamentary Secretaries to Ministers. They are within 
the field of availability for place; and place, in the new 
system, is always the reward for a blank defiance of 
thought. One-tenth of the House of Commons is thus 





directly connected with the well-being of the administra- 
tion ; and they cannot, in the nature of things, destroy 
what is the foundation of their careers by independent 
judgment. Nor is that all. Some seventy members 
of the House have received either baronetcies or knight- 
hoods from Mr. Lloyd George. They owe him, there- 
fore, that substantial debt of gratitude which comes from 
the conference of honors without too scrupulous a regard 
to merit. Some thirty more have received those 
dignities reserved for underlings which vary from a 
membership in the Order of the British Empire to a 
Privy Councillorship of the Crown. We know too well 
from earlier English history the character of a wide 
patronage system to be blind to its dangers. The eye 
must not see that the hand may receive; the voice must 
not speak that the accolade may be awarded. The power 
which rises from such methods can never win either 
respect or confidence. It is government by favoritism 
and connection rather than government by intelligence 
and principles. It reduces to extinction the part that 
independent judgment may play in public affairs. For 
hardly less important than the title or office conferred is 
that which dangles invitingly before the member who 
has not yet attained it. Opposition seems to spell 
obscurity where acquiescence implies elevation. It is 
the perversion of every principle upon which govern- 
ment has hitherto been founded. 


THe New Downine STREET. 

But the system does not end there. The spectacular 
value of the House of Commons being destroyed, it 
remained for the Prime Minister to take its place. 
Everyone knows of Mr. Bagehot’s classic Jehu who could 
not drive his fare to Downing Street because he had 
never heard of it. Beneath that witty symbol a vital 
convention of the constitution was concealed. What it 
meant was the recognition of Westminster as the place 
where all fundamental decisions must be taken. Dis- 
cussions might be held, information might be received 
at Downing Street, but legislation was never, in an 
effective sense, made there. Mr. Lloyd George has 
other views. For him the centre of the system is 
Downing Street; and Parliament is merely the organ 
which the forms of law require for the registration of 
his will. In the crisis over coal a totally new organiza- 
tion of that industry may be evolved there. Bargains 
with this interest and that, deputations from here and 
there, orders to this foreign Power and encouragements 
for another—nothing seems to matter so long as the 
fierce light of uninterrupted publicity radiates always 
upon the Prime Minister’s office. The result is the 
inevitable result that for the man in the street the 
British Government means simply the will of the Prime 
Minister in a sense no different from the fashion in which 
the will of France under the Second Empire meant the 
will of Napoleon III. 


THE ARRIVAL OF PERSONAL POWER. 

And as the latter had his plébiscites so Mr. Lloyd 
George possesses the means of making elections the con- 
firmation of his personal power. What the coupon- 
system means is not merely the binding of the candidate 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s chariot, but his emphatic 
insistence that personality of the Prime Minister is the 
indispensable condition of political well-being. The 
condition of its success is, of course, the unhappy divis'on 
between the progressive forces. The rationale of that 
division is unimportant so long as the coupon-candidate 
is elected. The fortress then seems unimpaired to outer 
view ; and the spiritual discontent which grows in volume 


outside can always be discounted by the fact of a victory 
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of which the real sterility remains obscure. And it is 
important to remember that the system has an interest in 
the maintenance of disorder and confusion. It depends 
less upon the positive plans it has to offer, than in the 
uncertainty of alternative policy upon the one hand and 
the persistent emphasis upon a single personality upon 
the other. The elector votes for Mr. Lloyd George because 
he is so well spoken of in his own advertisements; and 
he is driven to that vote by doubt of a change which he 
is constantly assured would be disastrous. This exchange 
of principle for personality is vociferously maintained 
because a situation in which opposing principles were 
clearly in debate would be a sentence of political 
obscurity for Mr. Lloyd George. He survives, in fact, 
not upon the confidence of the people, but because his 
own seductive powers and the division of his enemies 
have dissuaded them from remembrance of a period 
before these distractions. 
Irs Evits. 

The result of the whole is obvious enough. It was 
the essential safeguard of our political system that 
though law could reach but a little way into the intimate 
problems of t':e common weal, yet the manner of its 
making was to throw a constant light upon the general 
condition of the State. That licht has been extin- 
ruished, and we are left without that check which con- 
strains a Minister to an upri 





cht discretion. Everything 
that is for good in a State depends upon its arrangements 


} 


being effected for reasons of public policy. But a public 





policy that is subordinated to the impulse of a single man 
ceases to be public policy at all. It becomes instead a 
gigantic mechanism for perverting institutions to the 
naintenance of private power. Any system of government 
which is to secure the well-being of the people must, 
above all, secure that its institutions are beyond the con- 
trol of a single man. Mr. Lloyd George’s theory is the 
direct antithesis of this maxim. Personal control is the 
essence of his ambition. 





sonal control is the law of 
his well-being. The policy he maintains, be he never 
so virtuous, is thus in contradiction to the most elemen- 
tary maxims it has been the purpose of representative 
government to secure. 

fHarotp J. Lasxt. 





A London Biary, 
Loypon, Fripay. 

Berore the Coalition “‘ Liberals,’’ as they pleasantly 
call themselves, present themselves at the doors of the 
National Liberal Federation, I would advise them to 
read the flattering account of their position in the 
Government which “ Realist’’ contributes to the 
‘““ Sunday Express.’’ I do not know whether this critic 
is Lord Beaverbrook himself, or some less high!y 
rewarded professor of the realist faith. But at least he 
tells the truth about them and their leader in language 
which, if anything, slightly flatters their record in 
Coalit-on politics. His metaphors I find a trifle dis- 
respectful. The Coalitionists are rabbits, and the Tory 
boa-constrictor has swallowed them all, beginning with 
the Great White Rabbit at their head, and the Lesser 
Rabbits who inhabit the inner or outer recesses of the 
Cabinet warren. The Great Rabbit himself began 
indeed by swallowing something himself—namely, the 
policy of Sir Edward Carson. Thenceforth Belfast and 
Carnarvon became the Mecca and Medina of the 
Rabbits’ religion. Even on anti-dumping the Rabbits 


have been pretty well beaten; but their defeat at the 





hands of the all-conquering Tory Boa will not be final 
and complete until it gets the licensing question settled 
in its favor—i.e., until it fastens the drink trade 
on the necks of the people. As it now ; 
the Government, the time has come for Toryism to make 
its coup and apply its ‘‘ high moral resolution ’’ to th's 
all-important political end. 


‘ 


controls ’ 


But now that I em on the fertile subject of the 
Coalition “ Libera!s,”’ let me talk a little of Ireland 
Say that these men have given away little, or much, 
or everything of the stock Liberal creed, touching tem- 
perance, free trade, the liberties of the subject, the rights 
of Parliameut, the traditions and safeguards of the 
Cabinet systen. Let the verdict on these things be what 
it will. The arts and the infidelities of the Prime 
Minister have divided, scattered, enfeebled, and 
debauched a number of people of the political class in 
an hour when the finer political spirit has all but 
perished from the land. Mr. George has a fancy for 
weak moral stuff, and a great capacity for knowing what 
todowithit. But nowa fearful storm has descended, and 
a livid flash reveals the precipice on which all these 
crooked paths converge. How many of these men so 
much as swerved from the Prime Min'‘ster, when the 
Carnaivon spee-h proved beyond doubt that the Govern- 
ment of Irelaud was a Government of organized terrorism, 
and their newspapers showed that one of the worst 
passages in the history of the worst of Tory Governments 
was day by dav, week by week, month by month, being 
re-written before their eyes? Some of these men served 
in Gladstone’s Parliaments. Neary all had p!ayed some 
part in the last heroic Liberal adventure. Yet not one 
‘‘ Liberal ’’ Minister has resigned, and not more than 
two or three ‘ Liberal’’ members of Parliameat have 
protested. And some, like Sir Gordon Hewart, Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, and Mr. Shortt (they can all be 
matched from the days of Sidmouth and Castlereagh), 
are the skilled or the intimate agents of a lawless 
tyranny. They make it no more the better for that than 
the Ecclesiastical Coinmissioners of past days could better 
the brothels they owned by the process of taking the rent 
for them. In fact, they are the true responsibles. For 
without their aid and connivance Mr. George would have 
had to fall back on Toryism to back his Irish policy ; and 
that would have been the end of it and him. 


Now these gentlemen have the effrontery to propose 
presenting themselves to the coming meetings of the 
National Liberal Federation. In what guise? As 
penitents? Clothed in the garb of humiliation, with ashes 
on their heads, and Misereres on their lips? Not they! 
They come to tell the Liberal flock that they alone possess 
the true shepherd and have the right key to the fold 
in their pockets. On this attituds the Chairman 
would have a right to suggest that their presence at such 
a meeting was an outrage on the memory and the Irish 
policy of Gladstone, and to request their instant retire- 
ment from it. But I would plead for a politer proceeding. 
Let these gentlemen be asked to return a brief “ Yes’ or 
‘‘No’’ to the question whether they approve the policy of 
reprisals in Ireland. If they disavow it, there would at 
least be a case for their readmission to the Liberal 
Church, and its Commination Committee could then 
decide a suitable form of ablution and penance. On the 
other hand, if they accept the method of terrorism, or 
palter with it—out with them, neck and crop! 


For it is evident that Irish policy is fast 
crystallizing into the first great political test of after- 
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war England. From many quarters an opposition to 
reprisals is rising, not yet formidable in its mass, but 
powerful by reason of its moral and intellectual quality, 
and of the profound and unwavering sentiment behind 
it. The Nonconformist conscience has woke up, after a 
rather prolonged siesta, and I do not see it holding 
truck with a policy of murder. If there were a Glad- 
stone at the head of this movement, it would soon 
become first a wave and then a flood. As it is, it grows 
steadily from a hundred wells of thought and feeling, 
fed from the unshaken reports of a few upright and 
competent journalists, affirmed by Irish witnesses of 
whose story every editor in London has now a knowledge. 
Therefore, as truth begins to acquire a damning force 
of conviction, the lies get a little less black, or turn to a 
whitey-brown. But that is a fatal process. The moment 
it sets in, and the Government begins to round on its 
accomplices, the morale of terrorism is broken, and its 
promoters may have to face a strike in the R.I.C., or a 
mutiny of tho Black and Tans. 


Anp there are formidable critics inside as well as 
outside the governing class. Mr. Asquith has dealt this 
policy a hard blow by treating it as a case not of error 
or perversity, but of moral infamy Then there 
are the Generals. They, too, begin to cry aloud at the 
spectacle of broken discipline and demoralized men and 
units. I have heard even Sir Henry Wilson’s name 
coupled with this criticism; and there are many others. 
‘“Misrule,’’ say these men, ‘‘ has been unchained. 
But who will chain it up again, or promise that in times 
such as these the Monster will always raise its paw for 
its master? You dread direct action, and look to 
the army to help you out of it, if it comes. Yet you 
employ it in an unbridled form. You put the army 
under a hierarchy, and then bid it look the other 
way while the sergeants’ mess, or the black sheep from 
the ranks, organize a Mob Law of their own.” The 
Prime Minister was never popular with the army chiefs. 
Judge if he be liked or trusted to-day 





MEANWHILE, the health of the Irish Bill is by no 
means assured. It has many enemies. First there are 
the Unionist Forwards, with Lord Midleton as their 
leader. Lord Midleton is not a far-sighted politician, 
but he is an honest one, and he is said to be determined 
to purge the Bill of the Ulster Parliament and to make 
the all-Ireland Assembly, which would remain, a virtual 
gift of fiscal autonomy. THe has canvassed for his cause, 
with some success. But no policy of reform is likely 
in itself to capture the House of Lords. If the Bill 
is defeated, its fate will be decided by a Coalition of 
Forwards and Die-Hards. It may never be formed. 
But the movement shows how much the attitude to the 
Bill here, as in Ireland, is one of complete scepticism. 


Ir is generally assumed that King Constantine’s day 
is over, and that the Greek elections will seat M. Veni- 
zelos in power and M. Venizelos’s king (whoever he may 
be) on the throne. Is that so certain? I should say that 
the balance of forces was much more on the ex-king’s 
side than our Press, with its inveterate habit of treating 
other people’s politics from every point of view but their 
own, imagines. In some of the islands—Chios, Mitylene, 
and M. Venizelos’s Crete, and in the new provinces— 
such as Epirus—his power will probably be maintained : 
but a different tale is told of the older electoral Greece. 
Tn Athens, for example, the removal of martial law was 
signalled by a universal display of olive branches, in 


demonstration of the pepular hatred of repression. The 





Greeks are, above all things, a democratic people, and 
M. Venizelos’s way of governing them has tried their 
temper as it has not been tried since modern Greece 
achieved her independence. But there is a force of 
legend as well as of liberty behind the ex-king’s cause. 
Popular Greece holds firmly to the prophecy that 
Constantinople will only come back to Greece under 
the reign of a Constantine. If the ex-king had 
happened to be a George or a Nicholas, his memory 
might not long have survived his forced abdication. But 
M. Jonnart, like other people before him, forgot an 
oracle. And if it is remembered now, or a little later, 
who are we to refuse to Greece the king she wants? 


My Thursday’s papers contain many reviews of 
Mrs. Asquith’s book ; one (that of the “ Times ’’) of such 
admirable literary structure as to excite my curiosity as 
to its authorship. The book is, as the “ Times ’’ says, an 
act of “ dramatization.’’ Mrs. Asquith has shown her- 
self, though in a more limited sense than that in which 
Rousseau and the greater intellectualists reveal 
the hidden or the half-hidden sources cf what they 
are, Her book is not a true soul’s journey, any more 
than the “Souls’’ (to my distant knowledge of them) 
were a spiritual company. They were merely a collection 
of extremely fastidicus and ungovernable bodies. So 
Mrs. Asquith shows what a nature of extremely rich 
endowment makes of and is made by a society given to the 
eternal pursuit of exciting idleness—that is to say 
of sport, talk, politics, dining, dress, and love. It is 
to the credit of her lively mind that she imports to this 
hothouse such an explosive air; for she might have been 
stifled by it. Her book is its thermometer. 


One is aways glad to find the “ Syncopated Orches- 
tra” (horrid name!) back in London, if only because 
these delightful artists take one straight behind the 
looking-glass to some recovered vison what 
your childhood’s life was like. They sing of 
Heaven, and you begin to think it must be some- 
thing like what they sing, full of such adorable enfan- 
tillages. Their faith is a kind of fun, their hell merely 
a black hole to put naughty children in till they say 
“Sorry.” Many of the choir have beautiful voices and 
make all sorts of half-animal uses of them. Their music 
has little or no architectural quality; it is made up of 
simple stresses, repeated over and over again. Joy sits 
on their faces and you realise that this is more than the 
Western artist’s simulated emotion, from which the sense 
of illusion never quite departs ; that when they speak of 
happiness they feel it, and that off the stage they are 
exactly the sort of people they seem to be when 
they are on it. I suppose this may be taken to 
mean either that I am peculiarly sensitive to a cer- 
tain form of artistic illusion, or that these charming 
people are not artists. But I do not think so. I imagine 
that these colored people are true primitives (the Sicilian 
players resemble them in this), and that they possess a 
peculiar power of transmitting as artists what they 
enjoy as human beings. 


of 


Tue New Stone AGE. 

[Mr. Keynes, writing of the Prime Minister’s 
candidature for the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh 
University, describes him as the ‘‘ distinguished repre- 
sentative of Neolithic Man.’’] 

“See the fam’d rock where Gladstone stood, 
Betray great Nature’s plan 
To dredge from out the Cembrian mud 
The Neolithic Man.”’ 
A WAaAvYFARER, 
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Hite and Hetters. 


A NATURAL BENEDICTION ON IDEAS. 
In an arttcle appearing in ‘“ The New Highway,”’ Mr. 
Clutton Brock speaks of art as religious, “ because it 
makes us believe in the goodness of God and the kindness 
of the Universe He has made.’’ The arts, he concludes, 
“do not come from the devil or from some harmless 
negative source such as Nature; they come from God.”’’ 
It is a puzzle, then, to know where the ground ivy comes 
from, where a birch-tree in spring, the humming-bird, 
the shell-architecture of the Foraminifera, and the five 
thousand varieties of beautiful expression in the five 
thousand species of one-celled Radiolarians, where the 
nest of the spider pearled with dew, and where the hippo- 
potamus, of whom spoke the poet of old :— 
‘‘ His strength is in his loins, his force in the sinews 
of his belly, the muscles of his thighs are knit together, 


his bones are pipes of brass, his limbs are like bars of 
iron, he is the chief of the ways of God.” 


The “ harmless negative source ’’ appears to be no mean 
artist. 

Mr. Clutton Brock’s dichotomy is the more arbi- 
trary from the fact that he speaks of art not as the 
Puritans and the Philistines, but as one having 
authority. Beauty is a natural expression of human life. 
But beauty is a natural expression of all life, except in 
the parasite which has gone to the bad, and if beauty, 
then religion, and God does not turn His back upon the 
rosy breast of the bullfinch among the russet apples as a 
thing of nought. The question then arises why many of 
the wisest and most cultivated among us see the pheno- 
mena of creation as a multiverse rather than as a 
universe, and the answer is because of a confusion of 
thought which conceives a difference in kind between 
various expressions of the same objective reality. In 
human life, we speak of art and ideas; in natural life of 
variations, natural selection, orthogenesis, and other con- 
venient counters of language used in formulating 
animate processes. We should acquire a more imagina- 
tive grasp of the total operations of life if we were to 
interchange these localized terms, in the manner of all 
poetic expression, and address ourselves to the evolution 
of humanity and the ideas of Nature, for only thus can 
we see life steadily and whole and as an infinitely 
diversified aspect of one thought and one mind. “ Per- 
sonal agency,’’ says Professor Pringle-Pattison, “ is the 
one clue to the mystery of existence,’ and this, we 
suspect, is the only true way of examining the problem 
of variation. Variation is a very earthy term for 
describing that process of development, compared with 
the wonders of which miracles seem like jugglery, which 
has produced Shakespeare and Shelley and our modern 
deciphering of the manuscript of life (which is, perhaps, 
the most wonderful achievement of all) out of one-celled, 
invisible or barely visible, specks of protoplasm :— 


‘There is a grandeur,’’ wrote Darwin, ‘‘ in this 


view of life, with its several powers having been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one, and that while this planet has gone circling on, 


according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a 

beginning endless forms, most beautiful and 

wonderful, have been and are being evolved.”’ 
In the last sixty years Darwinism has been through the 
mill, and it is a tribute to his greatness that the main 
principles of his theory have remained intact. But 
there are important modifications to it which need setting 
forth, if we are to understand the concept of variation as 
a long series of experiments in ideas, manifested, with all 
the failures, all the throwing aside of unfinished drafts 
which we call the elimination of the less fit, by the grow- 


most 





ing individuality of more and more complex living 
creatures, in that conquest of mind over matter and the 
freedom of personal choice harmoniously embodied which 
make the works of art. 

Darwin did not, in the first place, altogether exclude 
the possibilities of chance in the birth and selection of 
fit variations. But variations are more frequently 
correlated than not, an organic change sparking a whole 
series of parallel explosions throughout the body, the 
new species emerging into a stable unity composed of a 
system of organized changes. ‘“‘ Wherever we tap organic 
Nature,” said Romanes, “it seems to flow with pur- 
pose.’’ Even in the inorganic, there are no chance 
phenomena, and the fact that we regulate our lives by 
the periodic rhythms of day and night, summer and 
winter, with an instinctive faith that they will not cheat 
us in their orderly alternations, is as valid a proof of 
them as any. Nor is it in any way credible that the pro- 
gressive differentiation of organisms which is evolution, 
and their precise and intricate adaptations to the condi- 
tions of their lives which are the results of evolution, 
should be accidental. Every creature works with a near 
or distant end in view (the digger wasp capitalizes the 
offspring it will never see), more and more consciously, 
as evolution advances, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the swallow which leaps from its perch in Abyssinia 
in the spring is taking a long, instinctive view of its 
young ones calling for food under the eaves of an English 
cottage. How, again, as Bergson says, 

“Can we suppose that by a series of mere 
‘accidents,’ sudden variations occur, the same, in the 
same order—involving in each case a perfect harmony of 
elements more and more numerous and complex—along 
two independent lines of evolution? ”’ 

Yet the same likeness of structure occurs in the eye of 
the vertebrate and the mollusc. In the second place, 
Darwin certainly overrated the powers of Natural Selec- 
tion on the one hand, and therefore underrated 
“mutations” or “discontinuous variations’’ on the 
other, which he regarded pathologically as “ sports,” 
though a mutation, breeding true in the descendants, 
can hardly be called a leap in the dark. These muta- 
tions, which we can justly call inspirations (a unified 
lyric is a mutation), really put Natural Selection in its 
right place—no determinant of variations but their 
critic, a just reviewer passing on a good book and damn- 
ingabad. But this wrong emphasis of Darwin’s and the 
great advances since his day of the physical sciences, 
were largely responsible for the theory of materialism 
that biology was only a department of physico-chemistry, 
and that living creatures were nothing but physiological 
machines. Many great men of science have worked to 
overthrow this belittlement of life, Lodge and Haldane 
among the physicists, Driesch, Gamble, Lloyd Morgan, 
Geddes, &c., among the biologists, Bergson, Pringle- 
Pattison, and others, among the philosophers ; and it is 
to the genius of Professor Arthur Thomson that we owe a 
richly positive insight into the nature of living creatures, 
just as we owe to Professor Jennings the final proof that 
physico-chemical explanations are unable to account for 
a single vital process or operation. His experiments with 
Protozoa—with the Ameba, with Paramecium, and 
Stentor among the Infusorians and other animalcules— 
show that these, the lowest organisms known to us, 
“trade with time’’ and profit by experience, that they 
react to external stimuli in different ways, that they 
choose between alternatives of behavior, “ proving all 
things and holding fast to that which is good.’’ “ Objec- 
tive investigation,” says Professor Jennings, “is as 


favorable to the view of the general distribution of con- 
sciousness throughout animals, as it well could be,’’ and 
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Professor Gamble: “ It is probable that this fundamental 
psychical uniformity of living things forms one great 
character distinguishing them from the not living.’’ The 
present writer’s very humble experiments with the 
“ Beadlet ’’ Anemone (a creature nearly at the bottom of 
the evolutionary ladder, and without brains or limbs or 
a developed nervous system) showed him not only that 
the species could not be taken in by little artifices, but 
that individuals of the same species learned to see 
through him in different degrees of awareness. 

If Nature, then, is not a kind of monotype printing 
off the text of life by a mechanical drudgery, we must 
look for the cause of variations to the metabolism of the 
living creature itself, to its own inherent, creative power 
of transforming and transcending the conditions of its 
environment. Variations, we know, are genetic—the 
Lamarckian view that they are the direct result of use 
and disuse, the fatalistic slaves of external pressure, being 
no longer tenable—and it is in accord with this view of 
the organism’s will to change and will to live that 
modern research has established the marvellous com- 
plexity of the germ-cells, which, unicellular as they are, 
are far more highly specialized than the Protozoa of the 
pond. They bank the total hereditary gains of the 
organism on the one hand and invest them in new enter- 
prises, new adventures, new tussles with matter, on the 
other, “ not fortuitously, but artistically, not at random, 


nor yet inexorably ’’ (Thomson) the gleaners of 
past and the makers of future history. “We 


are creating ourselves continually,’’ says the biologist, 
and we owe our powers to the ‘‘ individual 
creative genius’’ of organism expressing from the 
humblest to the highest and in multiple incar- 
nations the impetus of an “ organic imagination.” 

It is impossible to receive a more solid vindication of 
the worth and value of individuality. The spirit of life is 
one of tireless endeavor, of the industry of countless 
experiments ; of elaboration from the dust of substance, 
of fugues wrung out of croaks, wings out of scales, per- 
sonality out of gelatine in the past; of an indomitable 
urge of life creeping up the highest mountain, exploring 
the deepest abysses of the sea in the present, and express- 
ing itself in beauty, in artistic form. What an idea the 
plants had when they utilized the services of insects and 
embodied it in perfume and color ; how worthy of honor 
are those obscure geniuses who invented hemoglobin, 
chlorophyll, a backbone; what stylists and architects 
they all are! One novelty after another, and yet a 
strange persistence, stability, and purpose in it all, 
storing even the automatic, not to mechanize the crea- 
ture which has acquired the habit, but to enlarge the 
margin of psychical preference and voluntary response to 
other and higher demands. This is the creative vision 
of life which the biologists have unveiled to us, and it 
is truly a sublime one. 





SED MILES, SED PRO PATRIA. 
Ir is a sunny autumn afternoon with a touch of sharp- 
ness and of delicate mist in the air. Hideous buildings 
line each side of the great avenue which “ improvement ’’ 
has driven through the heart of London, and through 
which the Irish had decided to take the dead body of 
their hero home. In normal days the streets would have 
been deserted ; yet they were lined everywhere three or 
four deep, and in certain central positions in densely 
packed and very silent crowds. Many Irish were there, 
their presence revealed by green bands on women’s hats, 
or by children with green caps or almost wholly dressed 
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in green. But, as a whole, the company was unmistak- 
ably not Irish. Its mass was enormous. Every window 
of the huge offices, five or seven stories high, which lined 
the avenue was filled with men and women. Opposite 
were mighty half-built structures, and their every aper- 
ture was crowded with the laborers, dressed in white, 
dusty clothes. Few spoke, the chief noises were the cries 
of the sellers of memorial or mourning cards and the 
remoter sound of the traffic of the great city. Suddenly 
it ceased, and there was a moment of painful expectation. 
Then a body of mounted police swung round the corner, 
letting in the vision of a long procession. As it came 
into view two nice-looking girls chattered and laughed 
in a window of the third storey of a building opposite. 
There was a movement of uneasiness in the crowd, and 
then a sharp shout of disapproval. The girls disappeared 
like rabbits, and their light noise died again into silence. 

Behind the mounted police came the Irish Volun- 
teers in slouch hats and civilian dress, with them the 
Irish pipers in yellow kilts. They marched along with set 
faces, indifferent to the great multitudes encompass- 
ing them. An air of distinction and dignity sat on 
their refined and ascetic faces, with the stamp also of the 
immobility of military discipline, which seemed to lift 
them above the passing emotions of the crowd. After 
them followed an interminable body of priests. They 
bore the central symbol of their faith ; borne over a city 
not so much of alien religion as of no religion, to whom 
the little bronze cross meant nothing at ali. It closed 
with a train of carriages carrying the great dignitaries 
of their Church, and through the windows you could see 
gleams of scarlet and gold. Then came municipal coun- 
cillors and harber commissioners, dingy in top hats and 
frock coats. And then one great hearse, heaped 
high with flowers and wreaths and crosses, at 
which all heads, British and Irish alike, were 
uncovered, followed by a little hearse, with glass windows 
and inside a tiny coffin draped in a broad flag of green 
and white and gold. This contained the body of the man 
who for seventy days, and in face of the whole world, 
had declared that the English Government should release 
him one way or the other, and who had made good his 
resolve. 

And, finally, the march of the Irish, from the four 
corners of the monstrous city. Banners swept forward 
at the head of each contingent, carried by young men 
and sometimes by girls, in the green, white and gold of 
the Republic, with crape upon the standards or with 
black lines slashed across their coloring. This great com- 
pany, marching through the silent and wondering crowd, 
was made up of all types of an Irish race living in exile. 
There were young men of a contemptuously defiant and 
determined bearing. Girls, many of great beauty, 
marched along, decorated with green favors or the badges 
of the Irish Republic; old men and old women fingering 
their beads and muttering prayers; stout women, in 
shiny black satin, and battered men in frock coats and 
tall hats which had not seen the light for a generation ; 
children in kilts; and then, as if from the underworld 
of the city, the mass of the poor Irish, attired in 
workaday garments and broken boots. A nurse carried 
a child through the whole adventure, a baby in arms, 
sleeping. The eye dwelt on young soldiers in khaki, 
and young priests or seminarists in tight black uniforms. 

The Church had claimed the first possession of the 
Lord Mayor’s body. In the dim light of the cathedral 
he had been received, not as suicide or martyr, saint or 
sinner, but with the traditional aid and comfort which 
his religion has rendered for centuries to the creature 
entering solitary into theregions beyonddeath. “ Requiem 
eternam,’’ they had prayed, “dona eis Domine, et lux 
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perpetua luceat eis.’ In silence thousands had gazed on 
the face of the dead, small and white, and now 
‘chill to praise or blame.’’ When the Church 
had done its best it had handed him back to 
the people, and now he lay open to all men. 


‘‘ What on earth is this?”’ one heard one girl say to 
another behind me, and the reply ‘‘ Why it’s the Irish,”’ 
just as one might say.” Why it’s the circus.”’ They 
might have been Buddhists carrying a body for burial 
with strange Buddhist rites. Those who had read their 
newspapers explained to the others who had not that 
they were burying the Lord Mayor of Cork, who had 
either been starved to death or starved himself to death 
in a British gaol. In the conflict between the Irish 
and the Government they had no interest. There was 
a war on, and they were “ neutrals.” 


“ The wheat and the cattle are all my care, 
And the rest is the Will of God.” 





= 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S CRITICISM OF LIFE. 
Mr. Gatsworruy’s plays, “The Foundations’’ and 
“The Little Man,’’ have been added to the repertory of 
the Everyman Theatre. Both are by way of being 
morality plays, satires upon hypocrisy, conscious and 
unconscious ; and both have the air of skimming matters 
of deeper moment. “ The Foundations ” appears to have 
been slightly revised since its first production (in a triple 
bill), three years ago, at the Royalty Theatre. “The 
Little Man”’ has not, apparently, been performed in 
London until now. It isa slight affair, about a man who 
heroically takes charge of a baby; and, apart from a 
farcical element which is its strongest point, the play 
accuses the civilized world of professing humanitarianism 
and practising selfishness. “The Foundations ’’ is a play 
of the future, when a “ bloody revolution ’’ is threaten- 
ing, and a ball-cock is mistaken for a bomb. Both Park 
Lane and the proletariat are represented, and the doc- 
trine preached by the exponents of the two classes is the 
same. Not “love one another’’; but “ be kind to one 
another.’’ Understanding and kindness, they say, will 
heal the world. A journalist comments upon this as a rew 
doctrine; and is asked ‘“ What about the Sermon on the 
Mount!?’’ Well, there is a good deal of difference 
between loving one another and being kind to one 
another—some would say, all the difference in the world, 
since we are most of us very unkind in both thought and 
action to those we love best. Moreover, our greatest 
joy lies sometimes in the act of atoning for such unkind- 
ness. When we are kind we are frequently indifferent. 

It is no part of the duty of a dramatic critic to 
argue about an author’s philosophy, except in so far as 
that philosophy typifies the play which he is criticizing ; 
but in the present instance the mild philosophy of “ The 
Foundations’’ closely resembles the mild and quietly 
amusing character of the play. It is a humane, but not 
a very human play. It is kind, but not passionate; con- 
siderate, but not profound. It cleverly presents its con- 
trasts and makes its points, and it moves us to laughter ; 
but it does not really, under its lightness, reveal to us the 
depths of truth or nature, and in the end we are still no 
nearer to a comprehension of the present discontents. 
The audience is neatly reminded that a great deal of 
sentimental clap-trap about post-war unity was talked 
between 1914 and 1918; the position of a lord born to a 
great inheritance is shown ; and, in contrast, we are given 
an old woman of between seventy and eighty who earns 
seven shillings 2 week by sewing trousers. Both the 
aristocracy and the proletariat are allowed free speech, 
and the middle classes (seen by Mr. Galsworthy as the 
servile and parasitic employees of the rich) are properly 
scorned. But beyond showing us that a poor man and a 
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rich man may both have hearts of gold, Mr. Galsworthy 
does not carry us very far into the indicated hearts, and 
we leave them both as amiable strangers. It is not his 
business to reveal, save by way of kindness, a means of 
extrication from the social problem ; and it is, perhaps, 
rather unfortunate that at the present time the reality 
with which he plays is nearer to us than it was when 
“The Foundations’ was first produced. When we had 
seen ‘The Foundations’’ the other night we went out 
into the fog and saw newspaper placards commenting 
upon an industrial situation more threatening than the 
singing of the Marseillaise or the discovery of a ball- 
cock in a Park Lane wine-cellar. : 

But in any case, “The Foundations’? makes no 
pretence of being more than a light play upon a serious 
subject. Its object is less to “ make us think” than to 
entertain us. This, in its first and third acts, it does 
with great success, for while the Press is teased for sen- 
sation-mongering and unscrupulousness, the typical 
journalist as rendered by Mr. Laurence Hanray (one of 
the pillars of the Everyman Theatre) is made an absurd 
and likeable figure. Moreover, there is an ebullient 
little girl (charmingly played by Miss Audrey Cameron) 
who represents the spirit of detached enjoyment of all 
that is spectacular and effervescent in such a way as to 
relieve the arguments of monotony. Rich and poor, and 
the difficulties of both classes, are discounted by this little 
girl, who does not yet recognize conventions. With her 
aid many of the most remarkable contradictions of the 
social order are made manifest. Mr. Galsworthy is at 
his happiest here, and the fun is not over-emphasized. 
Anne is the most valuable character in the play. She is 
better than the sophisticated journalist, or the neatly- 
lozenged old woman, or the eloqueat peer and laborer. 
She it is who hides under the table and sees all that goes 
on: she it is who devastatingly leaps out and illumines 
tle conversation whenever it is falling into tedium. She 
is commonsense, or the irrational, which finds its chief 
entertainment in whatever is essential. The rest, for 
Anne, and for ourselves, may go hang. It is in the news- 
papers for us all to read with greater excitement than 
we can obtain in the theatre. And she offers no con- 
sidered solution. She does not preach kindness ; she acts 
with spontaneity. 

Both on the stage and in the world spontaneity is 
2 good quality. That cautious patience which produces 
the merely kind is death to proper understanding, 
because it is the refuge of the unimaginative. The 
imaginative person may possibly be patient through sym- 
pathy ; but no imaginative person is fundamentally kind. 
His or her perception is too strong for mere kindness. 
Anne is not kind; she is irreverent. She is young and 
eager and thoughtless; but she is more human than any 
of the others, because she irreverently goes to the point. 
The spectator of Mr. Galsworthy’s ideal is kind because 
he is temperate. He hears both sides, and then desires 
a settlement which is balanced in injustice to both 
parties. He is the embodiment of a committee, a sort 
of tribunal. When the bloody revolution comes he will 
be left uttering platitudes about kindness, and will be 
swept into the gutter by the opposing forces. His ideal 
is compromise. That is the weakness of “ The Founda- 
tions ’’—that it is timid. It does not grasp the nettle, 
but describes its constituents. That it does so with 
extreme dexterity and refined fun does not make the 
play more vigorous. Instead, we are confronted with a 
sense that something is wrong; that the fun is super- 
ficial, accidental ; and that in its conception the play has 
been spoilt by kindness. We become almost violently 
unkind in our own attitudes, savage, and unrepentant. 
It is as though we had been talking to an unruffle-able 
somebody who could never understand the burning truth 
and error which struggle in our hearts. That is what 
is the matter with “The Foundations ’’ as a work of art 
and as a plea: it is too temperate, too kind, too mildly 
amused and amusing. It neither excites us nor resolves 
our difficulties. And this in spite of its many shrewd 
touches of observation and satire, its contrasts and its 
occasional beauties. 


Frank SwInNNeERTON. 
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THE SOUL OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS. 


SpPaNIsH art means to most of us three painters: El Greco, 
Velasquez, and Goya. I do not think it will mean more 
when the slow process of assimilating the sumptuous 
collection of works now to be seen at Burlington House 
has been accomplished. It is rash to prophesy, of course. 
One hundred and thirty Spanish old masters are not to 
be absorbed in a day; yet it seems that the process of 
absorption will work along these lines. In January, 
when the pictures have gone, we shall still be trying to 
define the ways in which they have developed our know- 
ledge of El Greco, Velasquez, and Goya. 

They are the great masters. They are great because 
they make apparent to us individual conceptions of life 
which each one passionately held. There are other 
Spanish painters, Murillo the charming, Zurbaran the 
melodramatic, but they belong to another order. Murillo 
we can put anywhere; and if we have to leave Zurbaran 
in Spain, it is only because we recognize that his tricks 
are Spanish. His point of view might be anyone’s. 
But El Greco, Velasquez and Goya—they are compact, 
ultimate, irreducible. We cannot put their technique 
into one basket and their conceptions into another. 
How satisfying they are, yet how mysterious and dis- 
turbing! El Greco burned away by the passion of his 
conviction that the things of this world are nothing 
worth, that this life is a place of torment where the 
human spirit writhes in an agony to possess the eternal. 
His was a God-haunted mind, if ever there was one; and 
the God at whom he grasped was not the God of our 
comfortable optimisms. A hard God, a ruthless God, 
yet not the God of Calvin; a God who recompensed 
suffering by ecstasy, who granted ecstasy only at the 
price of unendurable pain. There is one picture by 
El Greco at Burlington House which has an annihilating 
intensity, a portrait of Saint Louis, King of France (40), 
of which an inferior replica is at the Louvre. This 
wasted, cadaverous, fear-stricken King seems to be 
shrinking from the very edge of the abyss of eternity. 
His sceptre and his crovrn have become fearful symbols 
of the nothingness of kings. Great dark clouds stretch 
ravenously across the sky, obscuring the little hill, high 
above the city of Toledo and in another world, where 
Christ is on the Cross. Is this the saintly King? Is it 
a ghost returned with visions unspeakable? But kings 
are ghosts in the mind of El Greco, and the saintliest 
king is only the most tortured and the most spectral. 
Assuredly, this is one of the greatest pictures ever 
painted by aman. Never since then has a painter made 
the human soul start from the human body, as though 
the last Trump were sounding in hisears. The contorted 
Saint Sebastian (42) with a smile of half-imbecile ecstasy 
on his uplifted face is kindly in comparison with this. 
One can almost believe that the realization of the horror 
of eternity that reached a visible crisis in the Saint 
Louis broke some vital spring in the artist’s mind. Can 
it be that the unmistakable touch of imbecility, the 
sheer surrender of the mind to the ecstasy of corporal 
pain, in the Saint Sebastian, and the nuance of insipidity 
in the great final canvas of ‘‘ The Annunciation ’’ (43) 
came from such a loosening of the power to concentrate 
and realize? Is the St. Sebastian a confession or a 
satire? It is not enough to call it morbid. All El Greco 
is morbid, if the word has any meaning. He strains out 
of his medium of paint as the souls he portrays strain 
from their tenement of clay. But he knew how to paint 
ecstasy in a face, as none have known since, and we may 
assume that he made Sebastian deliberately what he is. 
Satire, then; but then El Greco knew too much, if he 
could turn from his Saint Louis suffering in soul to 
laugh so terribly at Saint Sebastian suffering in body. 
Must we conclude that for this mysterious man bodily 
pain was not a fit symbol of pain of soul? What, then, 
of his strange Christs? I leave theenigma. With that 





Saint Louis and that Sebastian in my mind, I know far 
more of El Greco than I did; but I do not know enough. 

With Velasquez we pass, though in less than fifty 
years, to another epoch in the human spirit. Velasquez 
is the refined and weary materialist; a painter so con- 
summate that he is a little tired even of painting. It 
would have been impossible to him to conceive the world 
as a place of torment and probation. Instead of being 
haunted by God, he is more than a little doubtful 
whether God exists. The history books say that he 
suffered from ‘“‘the phlegm’’; so did Marguerite of 
Navarre, who called it ‘l’ennui commun & toute 
personne bien née.’’ Velasquez was, in this sense, well 
born indeed, exquisitely civilized, perhaps the most 
civilized painter of all. He is absolutely detached, yet 
through the mask of his detachment flickers the thin 
ghost of a sympathetic smile for those condemned to 
bear ‘‘the weary weight of this intolerable world,’’ 
perhaps not wholly intolerable at moments when it 
carries the glint of some spectacular beauty, a world at 
any rate against which indignation is unprofitable. This, 
and not the shadowy Frenchman of Pater’s essay, is 
indeed the Prince of Court Painters, the perfect 
aristocrat of the art. He gives us at once the sense that 
there is nothing he cannot do, and nothing vastly worth 
doing. He applies himself therefore to the métier. He 
excels in it as we can imagine a prince of his century 
excelling at tennis or the duel, with a peculiar hatred of 
gallery play. There are some things which if one does 
one simply has to do better than the others. So runs 
his argument. One or two of the pictures attributed 
to him here are certainly not his; and the others 
tell us nothing very new. But we have the opportunity 
of seeing the lovely portrait of the Infante of Spain sent 
to England as earnest of a marriage in 1639, which has 
been lent from Buckingham Palace, and Sir Herbert 
Cook’s magnificent portrait of ‘‘Calabacillas the 
Buffoon ’’ (66), which somehow he!ps to fill out my con- 
ception of Velasquez’s fastidious egalitarianism. The 
buffoon is painted as a prince, with the same detachment, 
the same care, the same courtesy. It was not because 
he was a Gentleman of the Chamber and a Knight of 
the Order of Santiago that Velasquez was an aristocrat. 

Of Goya, also, we gain no new revelation. Four 
charming pictures (108-111), painted for the summer- 
house of the Dukes of Osuna, of live'v incidents against 
a rustic background, drive home with perhaps a new 
force the fact that Goya was interested in people, in 
psychology, above all other things. It is the greasy pole, 
or the highway robbery that concerns him; the back- 
ground is hardly more than ‘“‘ a lot of trees.’’ In his 
attitude to men and women Goya hunted souls with 
something of the inveterate pertinacity with which a 
Dyak hunts heads. He must get at them somehow, and 
get them in somewhere. Even in the portrait of Mary 
Louise, Queen of Spain (113), one of the first of his 
professional court-portraits, the obstinate realism which 
insisted on the tell-tale twist of the mouth is remarkable; 
and he does not idealize even his own particular goddess, 
the Duchess of Alba (115). The curly-headed, imperious 
woman is attractive enough as she is in a'l conscience, 
with her absurd little dog with the red bow on his leg. 
But she is attractive chiefly because she is so very much 


_ the living woman, who might be saying to the painter 
: whom she cannot lose: “I think you are behaving like 


a perfect fool’’ in accents that have no sting. Never- 
theless, of all these portraits of splendid women in their 
prime—we remark in passing, that the portrait of the 
superbly arrogant Marchioness of Lazan (117) tells us 
something worth knowing of her descendant, the Empress 
Euigénie—none leaves an impression ‘so abiding as that 
of the little Countess de Haro (118). Goya’s under- 
standing of this litt'e lady, vir plenis nubilts annis, is 
exquisite. She is a bud trembling into flower, caught 
at a moment that will never return. She was married 
as a child; it seems she died a child, and her husband, 
the Count de Haro, who was a boy of nineteen and a 
poet, wrote an elegy upon her that has been lost. It is 
only a trick of the romantic imagination that sees all 
th's in the picture—even to the loss of the elegy—but 
thet is the kind of portrait it is; perfect'y real, perfectly 
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solid, but with the cloud of glory not quite faded away 
from the girl’s timid head. 

The later Goya, with his sudden, aln.ost macabre 
despair is poorly represented in this collection. There 
is the strange little picture ‘‘ The Sacrifice ’’ (119) where 
a beautiful nude woman—how wonderfully painted she 
is!—is on the point of being murdered by some naked 
savages on a lonely mountain road; there is the ‘‘ Pest 
House ’’ (121), both of which are presumed to date from 
the painter’s experience of the horrors of the war in 
Spain. But the Goya who predominates here is the 
enchanted observer of human beings, not yet embittered 
nor turned to the vehemence of satire. The world is 
not yet become a menagerie. 

The great Spanish painters are all what we call 
psycholog'sts ; El Greco of ecstasy, Velasquez of ennut, 
Goya first of simple living then of terror. In this great 
province they surpass all other painters. They are other 
things besides. El Greco is a great colorist—a quite 
obvious example is ‘“‘ The Glory of Philip II.”’ (39)— 
and Velasquez one of the supreme masters of the métier. 
But these other qualities are for them but the means by 
which they convey their knowledge of the humanity. 
In El Greco and Goya we can see what fierce elements 
were subdued to produce the civilization of Velasquez, 
and why the Spanish civilization wrought out of such 
stubborn material may well last, has in fact already 
lasted, longer than any other in Europe. By studying 
these pictures we feel that we know why Spain could 
afford to lose an Empire. She has a soul. 


J. MippLETON Murry. 





Petters to the Editor. 


LABOR AND LIBERALISM. 


Sir,—Mr. Ponsonby’s position is more disastrous than 
I expected, because more remote from reality. 

He bases his faith on the “ bleached hair’’ of the 
Prime Minister, and the belief that when he is thrown over 
or disappears the Coalition will cease to exist. I think 
both these faiths are unfounded. The “bleached hair”’ 
need not prevent the active and adroit brain beneath it 
from attempting repetition of the 1918 tactics for a decade 
or a score of years. And even if he disappeared from politics 
the Coalition would continue. For it consists of the new 
wealth and interests, drawn from all parties, huddling 
together for mutual protection against reform which would 
affect their pockets. The ‘“ Liberalism’’ of that Coalition 
would cling as tightly to its bigger brother even if left 
without a leader of its own. Where else could it go to? 
Ireland has not disturbed the conscience of a single Under- 
Secretary. , 

The question at issue, says Mr. Ponsonby hopefully, 
“ therefore resolves itself into this: In the event of Labor 
and Liberalism combined having a majority over the 
Coalitionists at an election, should they co-operate in 
forming a Government?”’’ The question at issue “ resolves 
itself ’’ into nothing of the kind. Had it been so, I should 
never have troubled you on the matter. The question at 
issue is how Labor and Liberalism combined can obtain a 
majority over the Coalitionists at an election? The question 
of what they are to do when they get it is unimportant, so 
long as they both determine that it should never be got. 
On the present prevailing system, in order to get it they 
would have to poll together on the average two to every 
one Conservative in every constituency in Britain. Can 
that be effected within reasonable time? 
& joint majority, I have no fear at all as to the result. It 
is not the ‘ distant scene’’ but the immediate “ 
which I am concerned. 

Mr. Ponsonby lays down a 


Once they have 


step’’ with 
rigid rule which would 
make all Government impossible except under the two-party 
system, which is itself disappearing from the world. It 
would indeed have made the two-party system itself impos- 
sible except as camouflage: for Liberals and Radicals, fer 





example, although in the same party, favored, in fact, 
Governments with divergent ideals. He would forbid any 
parties who can unite on an immediate, practical pro- 
gramme to join forces to carry that programme, because, 
outside and beyond that programme, they disagree. Such 
a test would forbid even that Coalition which calls itself 
the Labor Party from forming a Government: for its right 
and left wings are as the poles asunder. 

He asks us why we do not join the Labor Party if we 
are not in fundamental disagreement with its programme. 
Surely the reply is a little obvious. We have been elected 
at many elections with the wholehearted support of 
Liberals. Many of us have been serving in high positions 
in the State, entirely owing to the loyalty of Liberals who 
believed in our loyalty in return. To some of us, at least, 
the time seemed inappropriate to desert those who had thus 
followed and honored us, just at the moment when an 
attempted assassination of that party in the interest of 
reaction by one of its trusted leaders had very nearly 
succeeded in its object. The time for honest men to find 
out that they are in disagreement with their Party is in 
the time of its prosperity and wealth, not when it has 
just been stricken down with a felon blow. 

And in answer to Mr. Ponsonby’s last challenge, like 
himself, I can speak only for myself, but I can answer 
unhesitatingly, yes. I should be delighted to give support 
to a Labor Ministry from inside or outside Parliament, if 
in the main and vital questions of national well-being and 
national honor it was reversing the policy which at present 
denies both to these unfortunate isles.—Yours, &., 

C. F. G. MasTErMan. 


Srr,—I believe that if Miss Petre would go to the Labor 
Party Offices and ask for a list of the publications of the 
Party during the last few months, she would find that 
most of her questions would be answered satisfactorily. As 
a beginning I would respectfully suggest that she read :— 


1. “The Labor Party and the Peace Treaty.” Price 
ls. 6d. 

2. “ Labor’s Russian Policy.’’ Price 2d. 

3. “ The Empire in Africa.” Price 2d. 

4. “ Labor Policy and the Famine.” Price 2d. 

5. “ International Economic Policy.’ Price 2d. 

6. “ Tariffs and the Worker.’’ Price 2d. 

7. ‘Memoranda on International Labor Legislation.” 
Price 1s. , 


8. “ Answer of the L.P. 
Moslems’ appeal.’’—Yours, &c., 


Executive to the Indian 
Lreonarp Woo tr. 
Hogarth House, Paradise Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


A PLUMAGE BILL WARNING. 

Srz,—Will you allow me to warn your readers against 
what may possibly develop as a very dangerous attack upon 
the Plumage Bill? I refer to the appearance in the 
“ Times”’ of a new “theory’’ that the breeding plumage 
of the male Greater Bird of Paradise is assumed by the 
species as an external indication that it is past breeding; 
that the symbols of sexual adolescence (viz., the silky 
plumes worn by women) are really those of senescence! I 
should like to point out as briefly as possible the absurdities 
(some of them) of this “theory.” First, if it is true, 
the Greater Bird of Paradise is an exception to every other 
species of bird now living, all of whom, principally in the 
male bird, sometimes in both sexes, and occasionally in the 
female (viz., the Painted Snipe and the Red-necked 
Phalarope, who woo the males) gain either additional orna- 
ments or coloration or a fresh brightness to their normal 
plumage in the nuptial season. The Greater Bird of Para- 
dise, again, is an exception to other species ‘of Paradise 
Birds, which have been seen by naturalists (Wallace, 
Sesson, &c.) in their nuptial plumage dancing before the 
females. Secondly, this species is committing a physio- 
logical howler. The sexual impulse liberates certain 
chemical secretions called hormones, which influence the 
entire metabolism of the bird and etimulate the pigment 
cells or those operating on certain feathers Modern 
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360 pairs Fine Hemstitched 
Longcloth Sheets. Specially 
recommended (asillustration) 
Size 2 by 3 yds. 

Usual price 45/6 
Special sale price 35/6 pair. 
Size 24 by 33 yds. 

» Usual price 55/6 
Special sale price 45/6 pair. 
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Sesaacd Weracttactiear re. 
No. 5828. Lace Curtain. 
60 ins. by 3} yds. 

Usual price 22/9 
Special sale price 16/9 pair. 
A wonderful offer of about 
250 Irish Embroidered Cot- 
ton Bedspreads in assorted 
designs. 

72 by90ins. Usual price 29/6 


Special sale price 18/9 
80 by 100ins. Usual price 33/6 
Special sale price 21/9 


Fine Hemstitched Longcloth 
Pillow Cases. 
Size 20 by 30 ins. 

Usual price 5/9 
Special sale price 3/11 each. 


Charming Lace and Double 





The items are merely examples of the value 
to be obtained. 
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No. 5092. Curtain Net. 
50ins. wide. Usual price 3/6 
Special sale price 2/6 yard. 
Imitation Filet Lace Bed- 
spread in a beautiful design 
reproduced from choice hand- 
made lace. 72 by 90 ins. 
Usual price 25/6 
Special sale price 18/9 
90 by 100 ins. 
Usual price 35/6 
Special sale price 21/9 





Damask Tablecloth. Excep- 
tional value and exclusive 
design in oval, and oblong 
shape. 

Size 2 by 24 yds. 

Usual price 135/6 
Special sale price 98/6 each. 
Fancy Lace-trimmed Tray 
Cloth. 

Size 16 by 24 ins. 

Usual price 10/6 

Special sale price 6/11 each. 

















164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Museum 5000. 





WARING & GILLOW’S LINEN SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
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Handsome Embroidered 
Fine Longcloth Top Sheets 
(as illustration). 
Size 2 by 3 yds. 

Usual price 37/6 
Special sale price 28/6 each, 
Size 24 by 3} yds. 

Usual price 45/6 
Special sale price 32/6 each, 


Pillow Cases to match. 
Size 20 by 30 ins. 

Usual price 12/9 
Special sale price 8/11 each. 


Size 22 by 32 ins. 

Usual price 14/9 
Special sale price 10/9 each. 
Size 27 by 27 ins. 

Usual price 14/9 
Special sale price 10/9 each. 


374 Down Quilts covered in 
downproof cambricof tasteful 
design and good colourings. 
For single beds only. 
Usual price 37/6 
Special sa'e price 23/6 
Colours: Blue, rose, black, green. 


<P AESTTES 



































KING'S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


A pipe filled 
with this ripe 
tobacco, and a 
pouch to replen- 
ish the empty 
bowl, are an as- 
surance of quiet 





experienced smoker. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 
Both are sold everywhere at 1/2 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/5—4-o2z. 4/8 














Ste;ben Mitchell & Son, Rranch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Hritain and Ireiand), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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: —the Gift for friends 


abroad 


What more appropriate 
gift to strengthen the 
ties of friendship than a 
Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen? Made for a 


contentment, lifetime of daily use, it is 
and perfect everything that an over- 
satisfaction. | seas gift should be—a con- 
The flavour is { stant reminder of the 
satisfying to the kindly thought that 


prompted it. Waterman’s 
Ideal is easy to buy and 
is supplied in box 
despatching by post. 


for 


Three types: ‘‘ Safety”’ and 
“Self-Filling,” from 17/6; 
“ Regular,” from 12/6. 
Specially recommended, No. 
54, “‘ Self-Filling,” and No. 


Jewellers everywhere. 


L.G. Sloan, Ltd, The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
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“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 44, “Safety,” with extra 
5 < ; large nib, at 22/6. Presen- 
10's 20's 50's 100's tation Pens in Silver and 
/ / Gold. Nibs to suit all hands 
reg 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 aca ‘outs if noe 
N ite right). Of Stationers . Write f 
mae Od 1/4 3/4 6/8 an See wie Nip bod 
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research has not wea.ened but strengthened Darwin's dic- 
covery of sexual selection—that is to say, the acquisition 
of variations in the plumage through the preferences of the 
hen birds wooed by the males—and even Wallace, who dis- 
agreed with Darwin, only did so in respect to the hen birds. 
If the “ Times”’ article were true, not only would it destroy 
sexual selection and the patient, modern investigations 
that have confirmed it (Lloyd Morgan, Weismann, Selous, 
Julian Huxley, Pycraft, &.), but would literally turn the 
world of animal life upside down. For beauty is an 
expression of health and vitality, of the wave of life not in 
its trough but at its crest, just as art is the expression of 
passion, not of decrepitude. Leaves are lovely in decay, 
but the tree, static as it is, does not throw out fresh shoots 
(like the Bird of Paradise’s tufts of feathers) as a sign of 
old age. The plumage trade is using the “Times”’ article 
as a pretext for being left to finish off what are left of the 
Bird of Paradise, and really if people are going to regard 
the winter as the season of exuberance, growth, and 
fertility, our senses are doomed to go with the Birds cf 
Paradise. If age thus expresses itself in the physical 
characters of youth, let us believe in the swan-song. For 
song plays a great, if not so great a part, in courtship as 
color and adornment.—Yours, &c., 
H. J. MassincuaMm, 
“ Plumage Bill Group.’’ 


THE SUCCESS OF BRUSSELS. 

Srr,—I doubt whether my friend Mr. van Oss and I 
can profitably carry our little controversy about the 
Brussels Conference much further. It still seems to me 
that his case against the conference is that it did not do 
in September what everyone knew in March it had been 
agreed not to try to do. That it failed incidentally to pro- 
nounce for one particular measure to which My. van Css 
personally pins his faith, I readily admit. But the atten- 
tion since attracted by the findings of the conference, and 
the weight attached to them, in financial circles in this 
country at any rate (see the City columns of the daily 
Press passim) is sufficient evidence that though this con- 
ference, like all conferences, partly failed and partly 
succeeded, the success, in view of those best qualified to 
judge, substantially outweighed the failure.—Yours, &c., 


H. Witson Harris. 
November 2nd, 1920. 


qJoctrp. 


THE SECOND COMING. 
TurRNING and turning in the widening gyre 
The falcon cannot hear the falconer ; 
Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned ; 
The best lack conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 

The Second Coming! Hardly are those words out 
When a vast image out of Spiritus Mundi 
Troubles my sight: a waste of desert sand; 

A shape with lion body and the head of a man, 

A gaze blank and pitiless as the sun, 

Ts moving its slow thighs, while all about it 

Wind shadows of the indignant desert birds. 


The darkness drops again but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 

Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 
And what rough best, its hour core round 241 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to he horn? 


W. B. Yeats. 











AN IMAGE FROM A PAST LIFE. 
HE. 
Never until this night have I been stirred. 
The elaborate star-light has thrown reflections 
On the dark stream, 
Till all the eddies gleam ; 
And thereupon there comes that scream 
From terrified, invisible beast or bird: 
Image of poignant recollection. 


SHE. 
An image of my heart that is smitten through 
Out of all likelihood, or reason, 
And when at last, 
Youth’s bitterness being past, 
I had thought that all my days were cast 
Amid most lovely places; smitten as though 
It had not learned its lesson. 


He. 
Why have you laid your hands upon my eyes? 
What can have suddenly alarmed you 
Whereon ’twere best 
My eyes should never rest? 
What is there but the slowly fading west, 
The river imaging the flashing skies, 
All that to this moment charmed you? 


SHE. 
A sweetheart from another life floats there 
As though she iad been forced to linger 
From vague distress 
Or arrogant loveliness, 
Merely to loosen out a tress 
Among the starry eddies of her hair 
Upon the paleness of a finger. 


He. 
But why should you grow suddenly afraid 
And start—I at you shoulder— 
Imagining — 
That any night could bring 
An image up, or anything 
Even to eyes that beauty had driven mad, 
But images to make me fonder. 


SHE. 
Now she has thrown her arms above her head ; 
Whether she threw them up to flout me, 
Or but to find, 
Now that no fingers bind, 
That her hair streams upon the wind, 
T do not know, that know I am afraid 
Of the hovering thing night brought me. 


W. B. Yeats. 


THE ROSE TREE. 


“O worps are lightly spoken,”’ 
Said Pearse to Connolly, 
“Maybe a breath of politic words 
Has withered our Rose tree; 

Or maybe but a wind that blows 
Across the bitter sea.’’ 


“Tt needs to be but watered,”’ 
James Connolly replied, 

“To make the green come out again 
And spread on every side, 

And shake the blossom from the bud 
To be the garden’s pride.” 


“ But where can we draw water,” 

Said Pearse to Connolly, 

“When all the wells are parched away 
O plain as plain can be 

There’s nothing but our own red blood 
Cen make a right Rose tree.’’ 
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Famine Area Children’s Hospitality 
Committee. 


(Registered under the War Charities’ Act, 1916.) 





Patrons : 
His Gracr THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ; H1s EMINENCE CARDINAL Bourne, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ; 
Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Toe Carer Rassr; GENERAL W. BramweEtt Bootu ; Lorp Cotum CricuTon- 
Sruart; Lapy Margaret MacRare; Muriet, Countess De La Warr; Lorp Parmoor; Ricut Hon. Sir 
Maurice De Bunsen, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.; Lr.-Gen. Sir Husert Gove, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.; Mas.-Gen. 
Sir Freperick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B.; Mas.-Gen. Matcotm, C.B.; E. H. Strariine, C.M.G., F.R.S., 
M.D.; Dr. JANE WaLkER; RosBert SMILuie; Mrs. Partie SNowpEN ; Miss ANNIE CHRISTITCH. 





Chairman of Committee: Mason L. Haven Guest, M.C., L.C.C. 
Joint Hon. Secs.: Mrs. R. W. Ensor, ComMANDER L. Caruer, R.N. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mason D. Grawam POLE. 
Organising Secretary: Cart. A. HALLEY Forrester. 





The Famine Area Children’s Hospitality Committee have brought 
over to this country 1,400 children from the Famine Areas. 


This Committee is the only one authorised by the British Government 
to bring children to this country. They include boys and girls from six to 
thirteen years of age of all classes and all sects. In Vienna alone, although 


various Societies are at work, there are 36,000 children whom no one is 
able to succour in their time of need. 


Child life must be saved. On the assumption that “ prevention is better 
than cure ” this Committee will bring the children to this country before they 
reach the border-line of starvation and before they contract diseases from 
which there is no recovery. Of the |,400 brought to this country 1,100 have 
been passed and will be placed in homes within the next two weeks. Offers 
of homes are required for 300 more children. The children arrive almost 
bootless and without clothing, and it is pitiful to see them on these cold 
days with their little bodies exposed to the cold winds. 


The following articles are urgently required : 


BOOTS - - 250 pairs. GIRLS’ DRESSES - 50 
— - - oe chy ce Pr 

of a 
VESTS - 7 - 600 kinds, and also materials for 
SHIRTS - 100 


making same. 








HOW YOU CAN HELP, 


By offering to take a child into your home for any period up to 
twelve months. 


By sending clothing of all descriptions. 


By sending donations to pay for the cost of transport to this country. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Room 51, New 
County Hall, Lambeth, S.E.1, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 
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Che orld of Hooks. 


Tar “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 


commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism.” By Bertrand 
Russell. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 

‘Modern Movements in Painting.” By Charles Marriott. 
(Chapman & Hall. 21s.) 


: 9 . T ade 6¢ Bade . ” » 
“Economic Imperialism,” by L. S. Woolf; ‘‘ Nationalism, by 


G. P. Gooch; ‘‘ Causes of International War,” by 
G. Lowes Dickiuson; “ Unifying the World,” by G. N. 
Clark. (Swarthmore Press. 2s. 6d. each.) 


‘Back to Life.” By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann. 9%.) 


* * % 


Witn the latest addition to the Blue Guides, Muirhead’s 
“ Belcium and the Western Front’’ (Macmillan), my last 
week-end went so well that I hardly remember Sunday. The 
book is full of plans, and good maps with contour lines, and 
its information is eo diverse and compact that no more of 
it could have been got into its 344 pages without something 
giving way. Doubtless it will prove an excellent guide to 
those who feel they must see the battlefields (nobody will 
Yet perhaps it will prove 
fascinating, which is another matter, to those who know 


ever see them again, of course). 


the ground quite well already, and who do not want to 
see it any more; no more, perhaps, till early on the Resur- 
rection Morning, when it would be worth while being 
present when the host reappears, sorts itself out from the 
men of the earlier wars in Flanders—Marlborough’s crowd 
and the victims of more ancient follies—and sends out, 
as a first thought and by a common impulse, grim and 
determined scouting parties to make sure that all their 
vehement contemporary political patriots and spell-binders 
of the Press and the platform do not modestly dawdle, but 
are in excellent time for an interview in which it will be 
quite useless to answer questions in the way now so 


familiar to us. 
* * * 


A man who for four years was using a machine gun 
“out there,’ told me that lately another officer and a 
gentleman, who was billeted in his own home in England 
all the war, returned this summer from a tour which was 
his first visit to France, and remarked to him: “ You know, 
1 think you fellows really exaggerated the conditions at 
the Front.” As my informant put it to me, “ It bombed me 
out of a blue sky. He got clear away before I could reopen 
the war. I never hated Gerry like I hate him.” A deplorable 
comment, but as Mr. Balfour might say, one must not put on 
human nature more than it can bear. Another soldier, 
with one leg, who returned this autumn from a visit to 
Bourlon, where he had gone this time to verify a name in 
a cemetery, was upset there by some English visitors who, 
having lost nobody, seemed to be having as good a time 
as the mob used to get, in the old days, outside Newgate. 
They were loaded with souvenirs. Their comments were so 
innocent and light-hearted that he came back actually 
wondering whether, in the next war for democracy, the 
young should not immediately conscript all those of what- 
ever age who showed a patriotic thirst for war, and see 
that they were provided with every chance to prove their 
nobility in the uplifting nature of gas and high explosive 
till they were able to relish the last delight of the bitter 
end. But such young, one-legged survivors of the last 
war, with their violently expressed prejudices which the 
refining power of battle has not quite cleansed from their 
rude characters, will have to be reminded that their work 
is done, and that we want to hear no more about it. We 
are heartily sick of it. We have quite enough to do in 
dodging the assessor of taxes with our excess profits, while 
at the same time teaching Labor that the good of the com- 
munity is of more importance than higher wages, to pay 
heed now to old rubbish out of the trenches. 











Wuart such discontented men may do, however, is to 
shut out the uproar of contemporary peace, and make 
themselves comfortable with this Guide to the region they 
once knew. They can make an immediate transit, with 
this book in their hands. Here are the names of hundreds 
of places in France and Belgium, and the mention of any 
one of them will conjure something out of the past, and 
prove the fading and shadowy nature of the material 
present—here’s Tatinghem, for one, and it is certain that 
of the multitudes of men who passed through that village 
few of the survivors remember even its name, if ever they 
knew it. Obscure Tatinghem, and a dark and heated mid- 
summer night of 1915, and two men passing a barn still 
thinking of what they had seen at Hill 60 that day, and a 
draft of new soldiers in the barn singing a jolly chorus; 
a pencil of light escaped from a crack in the barn door, 
and there was a smell of bean flowers. Those men we never 
saw that night, but only heard in song, are still more real 
to me—though where are they now?—than much that is 
substantial and ought to be more important. 


* * * 


I woutp ask any soldier this: When he sees Bailleul 
casually in print, could he really say, if he tried, what that 
name means to him? Or Lestrem, Bethune, Mazingarbe, 
Reninghelst, Laventie, Richbourg St. Vaast, Arras, 
Corbie, Bray, Amiens? It cannot be done. Quite literally, 
men who are moved by the mention of such names are made 
voiceless. They wish they could speak. Yet, if they did, 
who is there to hear them? The ghosts; only the ghosts. 


* * x 


WELL, that ghostly communion is worth having. We 
are never alone in these days; we can never be solitary any 
more. We may look as we used to, and talk of the things 
others know, in the way others do, but we are haunted. And 
as things are, we think we are lucky. We prefer to have it 
so. We know this communion is not only unprofitable, 
but incommunicable to the living in any language they 
would understand. But is it all a loss? Perhaps the 
air bears some invisible imprint of all the thoughts of 
the men who did not return, and occasionally a fortuitous 
coincidence registers them in a mind in accord. The sight 
of Billon or of Sailly-Saillisel on thé map, and the ghosts 
stir, and some men who are gone move again and laugh in 
a place which nobody, not even tourists who go there, will 
ever see again. 

* * * 


WaT curious things one remembers of those fellows, 
who at the time itself seemed no more than shadows. Oi 
that major of the Australians in the trench at le Barque, 
waiting to repel an imminent attack, I remember only a 
husky voice, and his pipe dancing in his trembling jaws; a 
brother officer of his was lying near on his back, staring 
upwards with a fixed and fatuous smile, like a tailor’s 
dummy ; there was a smell of old cellars, and the hot sun 
seemed to have got stuck in the sky, like Joshua’s, while we 
waited. There was the man we went to see at Sailly, who 
was laughing at it all in the trench, and when we—who felt 
somehow that this was the last time we should see him— 
were leaving him, he looked suddenly horrified, and said: 
“ Don't go, don’t go, you haven't got to go yet, have you?” 
He had never looked at us like that before; and that is 
now what we remember of him. 


* ee * 


Wart a guide-book this is! What evocations it makes 
out of the dark! And someone said to me that, if so, it 
ought not to be touched. It was dangerous. It was black 
magic. But no. I do not think that world in which it helps 
us to retire is an unhappy world. Is it unhappiness to be 
with companions who know what we know, and understand ? 


Hi. MM. T. 
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Mr. Brailsford’s Brilliant Commentary 
on the European Famine & Distress. 


AFTER THE PEAGE 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD 4/6 net 


First Review. 


The Times: ‘Mr. Brailsford handles his material with real 
skill and writes with obvious and telling sincerity. 





men nL 


Monthly 
3/- 


Subscription 
36/- 


Mr. Masterman’s New Book. 


THE NEW LIBERALISM 





By the Rt. Hon. C. F.G. MASTERMAN 7/6 net = ; : _ 
. The Westminster Gazette: “Well and even vain = The LONDON MERCURY has completed its first year. 
written.” - oe : . = The contents of the NOVEMBER Number, with which 
= it is beginning its second year, are as follows : 
= Editoriel Notes. 
GUILD SOCIALISM RESTATED = feel 
By G. D. H. COLE, M.A 6/- net = Wa 
ee ene a ~ at = Two new Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Poems by 
2) this book Mr. Cole attempts to re-state the fundamental = x od and Geolhey” Aa Conrad Aiken, J. D. 
principles and the practical principles of the Guild Socialists = ln the Beech d J Cen 
in the light of recent developments. The book does not claim = Fee je Deechwoo : = a Alice, Mo ceil, 
to be definitive; but it will certainly provoke discussion Two Glimpses o itn Cals Dr. tice ame 
Mr. Wells's History - Hilaire Belloc. 
i i Tyrone and Verse in Church and Theatre - ohn Bailey 
A Work cf National Interest. H. Hudson - = - es Massin ham 
Biblia eben Notes - - . Williams. 
THE GREAT RE BUILDING A Letter from France - - : Albert Thibaudet. 


A Letter from Italy 


- Mario Praz. 
Book Production Notes - - - B. H. Newdigate. 

By H. DENSTON FUNNELL, F.S.I. Chronicles ie 
e Drama - - - - urner, 
With a Foreword 4 \ all -General Lord Montagu of Fine Arts - : _ i Howard Hannay, 
eaulieu, K.C.1.E., 15/- net Architecture - - - - A. R. Powys. 
Poetry - - - - pe og 
This book treats with remarkable freshness the present-day Fiction : 5 ES. 
national and international problems. It presents a logical and Belles-lettres ‘and Criticism - Edmund Blunden, 
well-thought-out scheme of reorganisation which should go a Biography and Memoirs - . ee ice Hewlett. 
long way towards solving the problem of industrial unrest and History 7 N K. Pickthorn, 
stabilising our institutions on new and original lines. Science Prof. E. N. da. C. Andrade 

Correspondence, Learned S$ Soci seties, Bibliographies, ete, 


ssauner tants ut 


An Important New Work éy the Author 
of ‘‘ The Truth About Woman.”’ 


SEX EDUCATION AND 
NATIONAL HEALTH 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 
With a Preface by S. P. B. Mais 


| 
| 


The LONDON MERCURY has been from the start the 
most comprehensive and systematic review of Literature and 
the Arts ever published. During the next year its develop- 
ment will continue along the lines already !aid down. 


Amongst the ninety-four writers who have contributed signed 
work to the first twelve numbers are: 


6/- net MAX BEERBOHM, HILAHRE BELLOC, ARNOLD 

The Times: “ This useful volume.” BENNETT, LAURENCE BINYON, AUGUSTINE 

. Atheneum: “The wisest book thet has yet appeared on BIRRELL, ROBERT BRIDGES, G. K. CHESTERTON 
nis topic.” 


A. CLUTTON-BROCK, JOSEPH CONRAD, WALTER 
DE LA MARE, MAXIM GORKI, EDMUND GOSSE 
THOMAS HARDY, SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 
MAURICE HEWLETT, ALICE MEYNELL, SIR HENRY 
NEWBOLT, GEORGE SAINTSBURY,. 


bY NPODUDUDVNNOUIEUDUVITLSVAVEEON A PEDI LUTTE 


Five Editions ia the Freach Language. 


THE MARCH TOWARDS 
SOCIALISM 


By E. MILHAUD 


This is a translation by Mr. H. J. Stenning of an important 
book upon Public Enterprise and Collectivism. A most readable 
and convincing volume, full of interest to the general reader, 
and of special value to the social student. 


The LONDON MERCURY has several times been un- 
obtainable within a week of publication. The cne certain 
way to secure a copy is to become a Direct Postai Subscriber. 
Several thousands of readers have already done this 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WOW 


= 
To the Proprietors «§ the LONDON MERCURY. 








8/6 net 





TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 


Sy HAMILTON FYFE 
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Reviews. 


THE GRENVILLE BROTHERS. 


“‘ Gorrespondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams 
Wynn, and her Three Sons (1795-1832)." Edited by 


Kacu®L LEIGHTON. With Lllustrations. (Murray. 21s. net.) 


Ir is, though this perhaps is putting it rather high, always 
pleasantly agreeable to read about the Grenville Brother- 
hood; and this is particularly so when the medium of 
communication is the pen of one of the females of the 
family. 
Of the Grenvilles it has been written :— 
1 men are brethren, bound to love each other! 
Gods! how each Grenville loved his Grenville brother,’’ 


a, 


and if by love is meant an ever-abiding desire to see every 
Grenville, in his turn, placed upon the Votes, the truth of 
Lord Lytton’s couplet cannot be denied. 

Half a century ago men took greater pleasure than they 
now appear to do in counting up the cost to the country of 
sreat families and highly-placed officials. When I was young, 
the “ Liverpool Financial Reform Almanac” had a great 
local vogue, and was the favorite reading of the budding 
Lancashire Radical, who could be relied upon to tell you 
almost to a penny how much Lord Thurlow’s relatives had 
aken out of the Exchequer in costly sinecures. The 
renville Brotherhood did not escape—how could they ?— 
1e lash of the reformer’s whip; nor is there anything in this 
family correspondence to turn aside the application of the 

Grenville, the best of the whole 
batch, was, on the completion of his fourth year, in the 
running for the reversion of a clerkship in his uncle’s office, 
and merely to place on record the well-paid offices the 
Brethren held during a period of sixty years would be 
a task demanding a far ampler reward than could be 
hoped for in these days when the interest in such themes 
has notably slackened. 

The truth is that the horrors of the present moment, to 
say nothing of grim forebodings as to the immediate future, 
seem to have taken away our appetite for gloating over the 
financial excesses of the past; and as we cannot honestly 
affirm that the age of gigantic jobbery is over, or that the 
Thurlows and Grenvilles were not, taken as a whole, as decent 
and industrious, and at least equally intelligent, as any 
State officials we are ever likely to lay hands on, we are 

li content to forget all about their nepotism and family 
greed. Why, even that unlucky politician George Grenville, 
the father of the lady whose letters to her three sons are 
here exposed, though assuredly no genius, could, if Dr. 
Johnson may be credited, count upon his fingers up to ten, 
and would therefore have made to-day as good a Food 
Controller as—well, as anybody! 
fo describe the ramifications of the Grenville pedigree 
would be a task both “rash and ridiculous,” and, in the 
is of Tom Hood, would 

‘* Puzzle old Nick, 
‘ot to name Sir Harris Nicholas,” 


ourge. Little “ Tom ” 


wort 


\ 


but, fortunately for the enjoyment of these letters, it is only 
necessary to grasp the fact that the mother of this particular 
brood was a daughter of George Grenville of “ Stamp Act ”’ 
notoriety, by his happy union with a daughter of the more 
famous Sir William Wyndham, the Jacobite friend of 
Bolingbroke and Swift. This Mrs. Grenville died in 1769, 
leaving seven children behind, including another George 
ille, who became Earl Temple and, in due Grenvillian 
course, Marquis of Buckingham; and a William Wyndham 
Grenville, who, after filling numerous offices, such as Chief 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Speaker of 
the Hfouse of Commons, became, in 1806, a Prime Minister as 
head of the short-lived Administration known as “ All the 
Talents’; and a third son, Thomas, who, though tainted with 
the family malady, for he long held a sinecure office of £2,009 
a year, as well as being President of the Board of Control 


Greny 


Secretary 


and, afterwards, First Lord of the Admiralty in his brother's 
Cabinet, still smells sweet and blossoms in the dust of the 
Muceum. where slumber the 20,000 rare books, pur- 

1 n> doubt with public plunder, but which, by the 


{i if wi te Romans called a pious will, were restored 
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to their true owners, who still possess, even if they do not 
daily read, ‘** Uncle Tom’s”’ rarities. 

One “ Uncle Tom” in a family goes far as a fertilizer 
of the soil, for we find one of his nephews, aged fourteen, 
writing to another nephew in 1796 as follows :— 

** Stowe, Friday, 1796. 

‘*T have had a great many books given me lately. Lord 
Howard (de Walden) sent me a very fine set of Harding’s 
Plates to Johnson and Steven’s Shakespeare. Mr. Gretton 
gave me a nice Baskerville Milton, Uncle Buckingham gave 
a very curious book called Breydenbach’s Peregrination, it 
was printed in 1486 and was the first book of Voyages ever 
printed. Lord Temple gave me Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 
12 volumes octavo, ‘Clarendon’s’ History of the Rebellion, 
and Lucretius Catullus and Virgil, printed by Baskerville. 
Uncle Grenville (not ‘Tom’ but the Prime Minister that 
was to be) also gave me a Moliére, 6 volumes quarto’; 





and in another letter the same boy, 
Eton, adds :— 


“ec 


writing this time from 


I have got all my books here, and am going to have 

a new bookcase, not having half room. Are all your books 

at Harrow? I forgot to ask to see your bookcase when I 

was at Taplow.” 

These are remarkable letters for a small Etonian to write 
to a cousin of his own age. And what delightiul books. 

This small boy lived to become the third Lord Braybrooke 
and editor of the Editio princeps of Pepys’ Diary in five 
handsome volumes. Lord Braybrooke did not himself 
decipher and transcribe Pepys’ shorthand, for that “task” was 
‘allotted ’’ to a humble curate of the name of John Smith, 
with whom his Lordship “ was not personally acquainted.” 

I must return to less exciting topics. Charlotte 
Grenville, Lady Williams Wynn, married a year after her 
father’s death the fourth baronet of the well-known Welsh 
line, and after Sir Watkin’s death in 1789 became, under 
the terms of his will, sole trustee of his great estates, and sole 
executrix and guardian of his six children, then all infants. 

Sir Watkin’s confidence was not misplaced, for, as this 
correspondence reveals, his widow possessed to a remarkable 
degree what men call a “masculine’’ intelligence that 
assumed without a moment's doubt or demur the full 
responsibilities of her position. Her children, boys and girls 
alike, all dutifully acknowledged her ability and returned 
her affection, and allowed her to the end of her days to play 
the wise and authoritative matronal réle. She corrects their 
spelling, criticizes their modes of expression, deplores, in the 
ease of her sons, their supineness in the chase of eligible, if 
ugly, heiresses, and generally instructs them in the ways 
a Grenville mother would naturally wish her children to go, 
and this she did for more than forty years without ever 
trying her children’s tempers or lessening their affection. 

It is this firm yet friendly family relationship that 
gives this correspondence so agreeable a tone, for otherwise 
the volume itself cannot be described as either particularly 
edifying or very amusing. 

Of the three sons on whom this mother bestowed her 
energy and worldly wisdom the eldest, Watkin, embraced 
arms as his profession, and it was his fortune to flesh his 
maiden sword in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and to be pre- 
sent in command of his company of ‘“ Ancient British 
Dragoons ” at the glorious engagement of Vinegar Hill. 

Irish “extracts” are always painful reading, and 
apparently unprofitakle, for nobody is ever mended by them. 
The youthful Sir Watkin writes on July 13th, 1798 :— 

“As my regiment was idle I was for the last four days 
as a volunteer with General Lake hunting after the Rebels 
through the mountains of Wicklow, but unluckily we could 
not catch them, they are gone North of Dublin, where they 
have had a gocd dressing, and are aitacked on all sides. 
Now that they are driven out of the mountains they cannot 
long exist.”’ 

Possibly not, but their descendants exist one hundred and 
twenty years afterwards. 

Semper eadem is the maxim for English rule in Ireland. 
Lord Cornwallis, that much experienced man in all parts of 
the Empire, failed, so we here read, by his excessive lenity 
to the rank and file of the rebels and his arbitrary treatment 
of their leaders, “ the resuit being that his acts of leniency 
were misinterpreted as weakness, and his attitude towards 
the leaders regarded as cruel and vindictive.” 

Another extract :— 


1 


‘Ry the autum» of 1798 the Rebellion had ceased; 
g hatred aud distrust, on 








that remained was smoulderin 
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THE GHALLENGE 

OF THE PRESENT 

SITUATION IN 
EUROPE. 


@, We are still faced with a desperate 
situation in Central Europe. Will the 
Winter months again bring that inter- 
minable line of funerals—victims of 
farnine and disease? Shall we still be 
able to help the poorest in their fight 
against the spectres of hunger and 
rickets that for so long have decimated 
child-life? Wiil Poland succumb toa 
typhus epidemic comparable only to 
the Black Plague ? 


The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY and 
WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMIT- 
TEE, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee, has 
pianned its work in the faith that 
there are those who aye willing, even 
to the point of real sacrifice, tosupport 
it in its endeavour to save such as it 
can from the inevitable reactions of 
war. Its programme can only be com- 
passed in so far as its appeals meet 
with an adequate response. 














@ The large relief operations of the past 
in France, Austria, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Holiand and Belgium, and 
Serbia, have been possible only be- 
cause the Committee has received 
the unstinted devotion of a large body 
of generous subscribers. It appeals to 
every friend who has already helped 
to respond generously to the challenge 
of the present situation. 


@_ The FAMINE and FEVER which are 
in the Homes of the people of Poland 
are a menace to the whole of Europe. 
Policy and Pity alike plead for your 
he!p to stem this tide of trouble. 


UNLESS AN ADEQUATE 
RESPOHSE IS MADE TO 
THiS APPEAL IT WILL 
BE NECESSARY TO DiSs- 
CONTINUE MUCH MOST 
PRESSING WORK. 


WILL YOU ALLOW THIS 
TO HAPPEN? 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY 


to the FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR 
VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, 
Hon. Sec.) 27,Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. ‘Giits 
of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed at 
the Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, London, E.C.4. 


‘* Nation’’ when replying to thts appeal, 
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Kindly mention 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM: 
An Appeai to First Principles 
By Mr. Arthur Sherwell 
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The New Psychology 
and its Relation io Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. 10s. 6d 


An attempt to combine the variou 
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a strict and noble optimism.—* 
“Since the appearance, now 
‘Introduction to Social Psycholog 
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fascinating or more impo senera has appeared 
than this... an exceedingl) e an 
account of present-day psychology.”—Lancet 


“An extraordinarily interesting book.”—Truth. 
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which was built up the fabric of the United Parliament 

of 1800.”’ 

On what is the “ disunited Parliament ”’ of 1920 to be built? 

But Ireland has never lacked really wise and far-seeing 
advisers. Sir Watkin met one of these gentry in Dublin, 
who bore the “ John Bunyan” name of “ Ogle.’ Mr. Ogle 
assured the young soldier “that he firmly believed this 
rebellion could never be extinguished but by the revival of 
the penal statutes against the Catholics, the laying waste 
with fire and sword any district in which the rebels should 
continue in force, and the complete extermination of every 
person who ever joined the standard of rebellion.” The 
race of ‘“ Ogle’ has never been “ exterminated,” and to-day 
flourishes side by side with the “ unextinguished ” Rebellion 
of 1798. 

Sir Watkin, after his return from the hunting in the 
Wicklow mountains, settled down on his family estate, sat 
for Denbighshire in the House of Commons, and, wanting 
nothing, was apparently content, although a Grenville, 
to ask for nothing. At all events, he got nothing. 

Charles, the second son, had a different kind of life, and 
was always on the look-out for anything “ suitable.” He was 
a barrister, but did not practise in the Courts of Law. He 
sat in Parliament for “ his own County of Montgomery ” 
continuously for fifty years. He was once a candidate for 
the Speakership, but a too obvious, and therefore a good, 
House of Commons joke spoilt his chance. His voice was 
not deep, and there were Parliamentarians who dreaded that 
some unruly and possibly inebriate Member on being called 
to order might either wilfully or through thickness of 
utterance refer to the occupant of the chair as “ Mr. 
Squeaker.”’ Charles and his mother felt this untoward 
rebuff very keenly, and though Charles is reported to have 
three times refused the Governor-Generalship of India, and 
certainly held, for one year, the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, he died unconsoled in 1850. 

Henry, the youngest son, who was only seven at his 
father’s death, was always his mother’s darling. He had 
what is called “a taste for travel,” filled various diplomatic 
appointments, visited the Holy Land, and collected books 
for * Uncle Tom.” He was the most affectionate of all the 
family. 

The correspondence is full of marriages, divorces, match 
makings in high life, and of scandalous, unkind, and 
acidulated observations upon half the old peerage. The new 
peers may find these parts amusing. 

A. B. 





NATURE POETRY. 


“Collected Poems.” By Epwarp THomas. With a Foreword 
by WALTER DE LA Marke. (Selwyn & Blount. 10s. 6d.) 
“Ces écrivains dédaignés ont le mérite de reproduire la 

couleur de leur temps.’’—Théophile Gautier. 

WHEN a volume of verse consists almost entirely of simple 

statements about the southern English countryside, it is 

not very easy, if we are convinced that it is not compounded 

of familiar ingredients thrown together according to a 

familiar recipe, to give a critical justification of our con- 

viction. Take a thatched barn and a muddy lane, the 
chatter of starlings and the kiss of rain on the face, stir 
with that love of nature which has become a commonplace, 
sprinkle plentifully with place-names to give the necessary 
local color and patriotic touch, be careful to keep the whole 
artless, direct, and unadorned, and does not experience show 
that the infallible result is poetry? This complacency is 
one of the most insidious of the infections that ravage our 
literature, and there.is a real danger that the work of 

Edward Thomas may minister to it. 

For here are all the ingredients. The most prominent 
is perhaps that conscientious record of the smal] phenomena 
of natural history, which in English poetry is apt to be 
debased to a formula, on the theory that, if only the Muse 
will observe accurately, everything else shall be added 
unto her. So common is this power of observation, or what 
passes for the power, and so fixedly do we all believe we 
possess it, that its peculiar quality in Edward Thomas may 
easily escape notice. True, it is clear that he loves what 
he writes about, though he has no sublime or difficult 








flights to express his love, and that he is acquainted with 
the living texture of rustic England, not from books or 
hearsay, but from actual, lifelong contact. Every bird’s 
note and every herb’s shape and smell—dittany or old man, 
or “mugwort dull’’ with its “smell of honeycomb ’’—has 
a definite, individual character for him. He knows that the 
missel-thrush loves juniper, and that holly-leaves fall in 
June. But would it not be within the compass of us all, 
if we waited on nature with the same brooding attention, 
to wring from her the same secrets? Are they not, in fact, 
wrung from her a dozen times a day to the satisfaction of 
whole battalions of poets and regiments of readers? It may 
be objected that there is something singular about Thomas’s 
eye, that it seems to have the sort of power we attribute to 
the eyes of birds, that not everyone can see so clearly and 
sharply :— 
‘* The blackthorns down along the brook 

With wounds yellow as crocuses, 

Where yesterday the laborer’s hook 

Had sliced them cleanly,” 
and that hardly anyone could have observed so closely or 
expressed so beautifully such movements and sounds as 
these :— 

“Men heard this roar of parleying starlings, saw 

A thousand years ago even as now, 
Black rooks and white gulls following the plough 
So that the first are last until a caw 
Commands that last are first again.’’ 
But it can never be proved that these jottings are beyond 
the reach of most notebooks, or that this love of nature is 
different in kind from the agreeable commotion of spirits 
that any literary man may experience in the course of an 
afternoon’s walk. And when we find the poet delighting 
to play with place-names, exquisitely ringing the changes 
on ‘“Codham, Cocksidden, and Childerditch,’’ or on 
“ Shellow, Locketts, Bandish, or Pickerells,’’ complacency 
is doubly confirmed (unless indeed we notice that in these 
trifles his art is least itself), for this is a flower that all can 
raise since the seed was sown by “A Shropshire Lad.” 
Finally, there is his seeming artlessness. This low key, 
which can only be deliberate restraint—these trailing, halt- 
ing rhythms, which are hardly rhythms, with their modu- 
lations, as if the ghost of a melody were being idly impro- 
vized on strings plucked in the twilight—what are these 
but a show of simplicity which it is the fashion to assume 
for purposes of contact with mother earth? 

This view, though it cannot be proved false, may 
perhaps be shaken if we can point to a hidden ingredient 
on which the whole value of Thomas’s work depends, a 
transparent element holding all the other ingredients in 
solution, and, in virtue of its very purity, unnoticed until 
we stop and critically question. To isolate this element 
will not merely sharpen our enjoyment of these poems; it 
will supply the touchstone for a mass of contemporary work. 

The dim forebodings and blank misgivings to which 
Wordsworth first gave utterance have, in the course of a 
century, passed into the common stock of consciousness, so 
that glimpses into something behind nature have become 
almost a routine. But the ordinary man, although he may 
have experience of worlds unrealized, does not unify his 
life in the light of that experience; rather it is a passing 
mood, brushing him as with the tip of its wing. With 
poets, on the other hand, the experience often seems to be 
profound, intense, and constant; and that this is the organ- 
izing force which, pressing on their emotions and sensations, 
produces the creative act, is a plausible conjecture. Not 
that it is necessary to the creative act that the artist should, 
behind the screen of sense, consciously apprehend an un- 
seen world; sensible objects may merely be the occasions 
for an emotion which, provided it be sustained and passion- 
ate, need have no reference beyond itself. But it would 
seem that, once particular objects of sense are charged with 
this emotional significance, it is difficult to stop short. 
Even with Keats we see the direct delight in natural beauty 
passing into a vision of transcendent existence; in Words- 
worth it has already gone far in the direction of a conscious 
philosophy, so far indeed that true creation begins to flag. 
The example of Wordsworth suggests that, while it is neces- 
sary that the poet’s particular experiences in the face of 
nature should be transmuted in the alembic of some emotion 
of universal range, he rationalizes that emotion at the peril 
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of his art. If we apply this suggestion to Thomas’s work, 
we may perhaps find it confirmed, and at the same time, 
without any pretence of measuring him against Wordsworth, 
may discern what it is that makes him an artist. 

He, too, was obsessed by the vision of something 
behind nature. The least touch—the “ white bower of 
purest cloud’’ trailed by a train passing in the valley—is 
enough to crumble the barriers :— 

** Time 
Was powerless while that lasted. I could sit 
And think I had made the loveliness of prime, 
Breathed its life into it and were its lord.” 
Or he comes to a land never seen before :— 
‘I neither expected anything 
Nor yet remembered: but some goal 
I touched then.” 
The breeze “ nothing spoke but hinted all,’’ and the goal is 
never defined. The only thing he can tell us about it is 
that he is sick for it; did he ever tell himself more? :— 
‘* Not the end: but there’s nothing more. 
Sweet summer and winter rude 


i have loved, and friendship and love, 
The crowd and solitude: 


‘ But I know them: I weary not; 
3ut all that they mean I know. 
[ would go back again home 
Now. Yet how should I go? 


‘No, I cannot go back, 
And would not if I could. 
Until blindness come I must wait 
And blink at what ig not good.’’ 
It is impossible for him to intellectualize, as Wordsworth 
did, his emotion towards the universe, and in one place he 
shows us why. Someone, during a walk, happens to speak 
the word “ Home ”’ :— 
‘And then to me the word, only the word, 
‘Homesick,’ as it were playfully occurred : 


No more 

If I should ever more admit 
Than the mere word I could not endure it 
lor a day longer: this captivity 


Must somehow come to an end, else I should be 
\notuer man, as oiten I new seem, 
Or this life be only an evil dream.” 

We divine him to have been haunted by this sense of 
divided personality; figured in the “ Doppelganger ”’ 
symbol, it is imaginatively worked out in an uncanny poem, 

The Other,’’ which we have no space to quote. But these 
passages are enough; after reading them we cannot turn 
hack to his barest description of things seen without per- 
ceiving that it expresses something of universal import :— 

‘*I never had noticed it until 
‘Twas gone,—the narrow copse 
Where now the woodman lope 
rhe last of the willows with his bill. 


It was 10t more than a hedge overgrown 
One meadow’s breadth away 
I passed it day by day. 


Now the soil was bare as a bone. 

And black betwixt two meadows green, 
Though fresh-cut faggot ends 

Of hazel made some amends 

With a gleam as if flowers they had been, 


‘ Strange it could have hidden so near! 
And now I see as I look 

That the small winding brook, 

\ tributary’s tributary, rises there.’’ 
Observe the purity of intention here—the simplicity that 
springs not from modish affectation, but from a kind of 


purging of the eye until its receptivity is unstained by any 


irrelevant intrusion. It is Cézanne in words. And the 
more these words are pondered the more clearly it dawns on 
us that their effect of concentrated vision is organically 


connected with their writer’s nostalgia. He loves what he 
sees, not because nature shadows forth a powerful and 
adored being about whom definite statements (as that he is 
identical with Jehovah) can be made, but because, in some 
inexpressible sense, it is only by contemplating the beauty 
of natural objects apart from clustering associations, that 
he can touch his “goal.’’ Just because the goal cannot 
be brought within the ambit of ordinary consciousness, his 
love of nature is sincere and direct; and because the goal 


is only divine . t all by reaction from the intolerable evils 
of existence, his love is colored by a melancholy not rich, 
as in the old romantics, but tart and wistful. He cannot 
define the goal and live; but he cannot live without being 
eesthetically aware of it; and this he can be only through 
a completely disinterested apprehension of the world of 
sense. 

Ii there can be no poetic art without what we have 
called an emotion of universal range, this analysis may 
entitle us to regard Thomas as a true poet. It has tried to 
define the kind of universal emotion expressed in his verse. 
That it is a sickness is no objection: beauty may be born of 
pain, if the pain be disciplined as he disciplined it. In this 
he reproduces the color of his day so perfectly that it is not 
fantastic to think of him as marking the end of one age and 
the beginning of another. Here is no question or possi- 
bility of the old romantic philosophy of nature; and that 
not because he is absorbed, like Keats, by sensuous imagin- 
ation, but because scepticism and disillusionment have gone 
too far. The result is to set passion free to become more 
directly ssthetic, and to send the spirit to nature as to a 
refuge whence is drawn a purity and peace vibrating to 
depths unknown before. What may come of this no man 
can tell. Meanwhile, it may be surmized that Thomas, 
rightly understood, will in time be accepted as reflecting 
his age more adequately than any of his contemporaries, 
and that the words of Mr. De la Mare’s introduction will 
bear a meaning even fuller than their writer intended: 
‘When Edward Thomas was killed in Flanders, a mirror 
of England was shattered of so pure and true a crystal that 
a clearer and tenderer reflection can be found no other 
where than in these poems.”’ 





ORANGE HISTORY. 


‘* Phe Irish Rebellion of 1641.” By Loro Ernest HAMILTON. 
(Murray. 2ls. net.) 


Att Irish history is a tangled skein, but nowhere are the 
threads so inextricably confused and tied into so bewildering 
a series of knots as in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The Ulster Plantation, the reaction on Irish 
politics of the dispute between Royalists and Puritans, the 
Rebellion of 1641, the amazing shifts and changes of Con- 
federates, Covenanters, and native Irish during the years 
while England was fighting her Civil War, and, finally, the 
Cromwellian confiscations, make up a tale well calculated to 
test the powers of the most skilful master of historical narra- 
tive. Lord Ernest Hamilton’s book is ostensibly written to 
remove misconceptions about the period, and possibly he is 
sincere in his belief that he has given the world an inter- 
pretation destined to supersede the bungling efforts of all 
his predecessors. Unfortunately, what he has really done 
is to reiterate with new emphasis, but without a scrap of 
additional evidence, the denunciations of the tribe of 
pamphleteers who raged against Catholic Ireland in the 
seventeenth century as their descendants rage to-day against 
Bolshevist Russia. 

A historian is known by his handling of authorities. 
Lord Ernest Hamilton’s sole test of the merit of contem- 
porary narratives is the ferocity with which their authors 
assailed the native Irish. The wildest indictments are 
aecepted as gospel ; the most timid qualifications are rejected 
as an attempt to serve some insidious political purpose. 
Royalist writers like Carte and Nalson are ruled out as 
party apologists who minimized or distorted the truth in 
order to clear the King from the charge of conspiring with 
inurderers, but there is no hint that Puritan pamphieteers 
had an interest in blackening the Irish in order to make 
capital against Charles. It is quite in keeping with this 
attitude that the author should judge friends and foes by 
wholly different standards. Atrocities on the Irish side are 
atrocities and nothing else. On the English side they are 
either legitimate reprisals or else outbursts which can be 
palliated, if not justified, by the custom of the age. Thus, 
in dealing with Chichester’s experiment of reducing the 
northern counties to submission by starvation, Lord Ernest 
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OLYMPIA — 
STAND 79 tine 


We are exhibiting the following modeis : 
















16 h.p. 5-seater Touring Car. 
16 h.p. 4-seater Sporting Car. 
24 h.p. Chassis only. 

24 h.p. Saloon. 











Prices of 


SUNBEAM | 2.0" 
At this annual event, the Derby of the 


French Hill Clim bing conte sts, at which 
all the best continental cars are entered, 


the sunbeam this year beat all records, 
climbing the hill, a gradient of 1 in 10, 
at 109 miles per hour. 


In response to many requests, the Sunbeam Motor Car 
Co. Ltd., beg to state that the prices of their current 


models are still unchanged, and are as quoted in their THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 

















catalogues. 

The cars now being produced embody all the slight Co. Ltd., WOLVERHAMPTON 
detail improvements which have been made from time Manchester Showrooms - - 106, Deansgate 
to time during the past season, and are up to the highest Seuthern Service © Repair Lepot Ed.ware kd.,Cricklewood,N.W.2. 
Sunbeam standa i alitv of materials and workman- Telephone: Will -sden 3070, Telegrams: “ Sonoserv, Crickle, Loadon.” 
ae am standard in ality of materials a London & District Agents: J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond St., W 


























Here is the Car which 
dominates OLYMPIA 


It has astounded the whole of Motordom 
by its marvellous value. . . It has won the 
unanimous praise of experts all over the 


world. . The Angus-Sanderson ‘has | 
“1 would be difficult GOTITHERE! Ii you have already inspected the || 


to find finer value for 
money in the Motor 
Car World at the 
present time than 
the 14.3 h.p. Angus- 
Sanderson.” 
“The Autocar.” 

October 16, 1920 














your one aim will be to obtain speedy delivery. Re- 
memberthat the prompt man gets prior ity —enter your 
order for delivery NOW. Ii you have not yet visited 
Olympia go for the express purpose of examining the 
Angus-Sanderson, and place your order at the Show. 
Think of the value—think of 
the demand—and then think of 
the delay you can avoid by 
placing your order on the spot. 











| all ie il oe [iar i ct Sir William Angus, 
| /j il =," l} ‘With ‘ 

7. ” , — Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
BIRTLEY, Co. DURHAM, 
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: dal : y i London : 33, New Bond St,,W.1, 
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Hamilton pleads that the famine was not as widespread as 
was generally believed ; and, secondly, he argues that since 
Chichester destroyed only the inhabitants of portions of 
Antrim and Down there was no possible excuse for reprisals 
by the Irish of Armagh. Cromwell, however, was wholly in 
the right in ordering in 1649 wholesale massacres in Leinster 
for atrocities committed in Ulster in 1641. 

The sovereign crime of the Irish in Lord Ernest 
Hamilton’s eyes is that they aimed at regaining possession 
of the lands of which they had been robbed a generation 
before. He overlooks the fact that this hunger for Irish land 
was just as rampant on the other side of the Channel. 
Immediately the news of the Rebellion reached London, Par- 
liament seized upon it to arrange for a fresh series of con- 
tiscations which, ironically enough, were to be made at the 
expense of the Anglo-Irish of the South, the profitable parts 
of Ulster being already in the possession of English and 
Scottish planters. This design was formed before there was 
any report of a massacre, and the legend of a wholesale 
slaughter of women and children was evolved to ensure that 
the confiscations should be on a scale large enough to satisfy 
the most rapacious adventurer. 

Naturally, Lord Ernest Hamilton is scornful of the 
Multifarnham Edict, but he does not deny that the heads of 
the Rising decreed that the settlers should be expelled with- 
out bloodshed. It is significant that quarter was granted 
by the Irish until the Lords Justices ordered the English 
to refuse it to rebels. If the struggle soon became a war of 
religion the blame lay with English Puritans rather than 
Irish Catholics. In 1643, when Charles granted a truce his 
action was denounced by Parliament on the ground that 
‘ Papists under pretexts of civil contracts would continue 
their anti-Christian idolatry.” 

Like Froude, Lord Ernest Hamilton builds his indict- 
ment on the thirty-two volumes of depositions in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Many of these were taken by Dean Jones, 
and remained undisclosed even to the Long Parliament until 
it addressed itself, more than ten years later, to the task of 
parcelling out the confiscated estates. Obviously, it was 
impossible to check the value of the statements after such 
a lapse of time; and the investigations of the Puritan Com- 
missioners between 1652 and 1654 were not worthy of much 
more credence, for, as Lecky says, “ the great majority both 
of the culprits and the witnesses were dead or exiled, and 
the process of confiscating land and awarding compensation 
was at its height.” 

Lord Ernest Hamilton will allow no weight to Lecky, 
who failed, he declares, to make an adequate study of the 
documents. This charge cannot be brought against another 
Conservative historian, Mr. R. Dunlop, who in his “ Ireland 
Under the Commonwealth’ roundly insists that ‘ the 
massacres never took place,’ and dismisses the contention 
that the Cromwellian confiscations were a retribution for 
blood-guiltiness as * pious bunkum.’’ Mr. Dunlop admits 
that the Trinity College Depositions are “ very explicit and 
apparently incontrovertible”; but he adds: “I was living 
in Dublin when the power of the Land League was at its 
height, and I could not help asking what value depositions 
taken by a body of Orange magistrates as to Nationalist 
outrages were likely to possess for an estimate of the state 
of Ireland during the government of Earl Spencer.” A 
generation that has seen the evolution of the “ German plot ” 
to counter the anti-conscription campaign, and has studied 
Dublin Castle propaganda against Sinn Fein, will be even 
more sceptical of evidence which empowered Protestants to 
seize Catholic lands. 

That there were gross atrocities on the Irish side no sane 
man will attempt to deny. It was inevitable that the rising 
should take the form of a Jacquerie, and maddened peasants 
fighting with ropes about their necks did not always respect 
the conventions of honorable war. But the argument which 
this book seeks to drive home that the Irish alone broke 
the rules, and that English outrages were merely justifiable 
measures of retaliation, is too fantastic to impose on anyone 
who does not happen to be a rabid partisan. Lord Ernest 
Hamilton is a sufficiently clever controversialist to make 
out of this theme a readable piece of invective, but his work 
is no more to be regarded as serious history than are Twelfth 
of July speeches from Orange platforms valuable contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of the statecraft of William the Third. 


JELLICOE’S FAILURE. 


‘The Battle of Jutland: The Sowing and the Reaping. 
By Commander CARLYON BELLAIRS, M.P. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s. net.) 


Tue great fleet action on May 31st, 1916, is certain to be the 
subject of continued study by the naval student. Up to the 
present there has been little attempt to appraise it dispassion- 
ately, and we cannot feel that Commander Bellairs has added 
anything to our knowledge or to his own reputation by his 
examination. It seems impossible to expect a certain type 
of critic to avoid the inevitable bias caused by too imagina- 
tive a grasp of the results of an annihilation of the German 
Fleet. Even if we put these as high as Commander Bellairs, 
we are no nearer a just appreciation of Jellicoe’s handling 
of the fleet. Indeed, they affect the action but slightly. As 
well might we blame Rawlinson for not taking Messines in 
October, 1914, or Haig for not seizing Bruges. The plain 
fact is that the generals could not reach the objectives 
suggested to them; and however great the results of success 
it is idle to cast them up if it was beyond their power to 
achieve them. 

Commander Bellairs devotes pages to the results which 
might have been achieved and, whipping himself to fury on 
contemplating them, omits to do justice to the material at 
his disposal. His case is that “the failure to destroy the 
enemy was due neither to lack of information nor to any 
other cause, such as low visibility or mist, but to the 
deliberate steps taken by Lord Jellicoe, all of which had as 
their one controlling thought the preservation of his own 
ships.” In attempting to substantiate this thesis he exhumes 
all the old charges. Jellicoe by deploying to port “ lost the 
advantage of surprise and delayed his entry into action.” 
But here he omits to state that the deployment was towards 
the direction in which the Germans were steaming and that 
Tirpitz suggests that the surprise was complete. And, of 
course, a starboard deployment would have given Scheer the 
chance of attacking Jellicoe’s ships before they were in a 
position to reply. Commander Bellairs then pours scorn 
upon Jellicoe for turning away when the German torpedo 
attacks were launched; and he omits to point out that we 
have evidence that the turning was made almost too late, 
so intent was the Commender-in-Chief on clinging to the 
enemy. He finally criticizes the night inactivity when the 
destroyers came into touch with the escaping enemy. But 
it is practically certain their signal was not received on the 
flagship ; and when all is said we must remember that, as 
Hase, the Chief Gunnery Officer of the “ Derflinger,”’ admits, 
not only was the High Seas Fleet decisively beaten, but it 
was even prevented achieving its immediate purpose of 
rounding up the shipping in the Skaggerack. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Wealth : Its Production and Distribution.” 


By A. W. 
KIRKALDY. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


Ir is a really amazing thing that any English Professor 
of Political Economy should produce an elementary text- 
book which makes no attempt to give a picture of our indus- 
trial system as the complex unity it is, and treats the dis- 
tribution of wealth as determined by separate laws, 
apportioning the shares received by Land, Labor, and Capital. 
The industrial world in which Professor Kirkaldy lives is 
apparently one of free competitive enterprise, large profits 
being “the result of successful organization” and not 
involving any cost to the consumer. As for rent, “ Like the 
sunrise, it is a natural phenomenon quite outside man’s 
jurisdiction.” | Wages also are essentially determined by 
natural and necessary laws, though there are better and 
worse ways of computing them. Mr. Kirkaldy appears 
entirely unaware that combination with close price agree- 
ments prevails over a large area of modern industry. His 
book sheds no light whatever upon the economic discontents 
of our time. 
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Money is Scarce! 


fhe cost of living, we are warned, 
will go on rising. 

How can the housewife cut down her 
expenditure without destroying the health 
and comfort of her family ? 


By using gas for cooking, warming rooms 
and heating water. 


How does this save? 


Gas for all purposes saves money because 
it means no waste of fuel when heat is 
not required. When there is no cook- 
ing to be dorie, turn a tap and out goes 
the gas cooker! When a room is warm 
enough or is not being used for long, 
turn a tap and out goes the gas-fire! 
When sufficient water has been heated, 
turn a tap and out goes the gas water- 
heater ! 


Gas for all purposes saves work because 
the turning of a tap and striking of a 
match do everything, and because there 
is no dirt to clean away. 


Gas for all purposes saves life, because 

gas gives a healthy radiant heat and is 

invariably clean. 

SAVE MONEY, ENERGY © 
LIFE. 


Write for a copy of Leaflet No. 1. in our ‘‘Gas Economy 
Series,’’ which deals with the All-Gas House. 


S THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1 






















































No. 90. 
STEEL Spring 
Wall Exon Maintain your 
clser. e.. physical fitness 
_—" — through the winter by 
women & using a 


children. 


TERRY 


All Steel Spring 
Developer 


SE one 10 minutes a | 
day, following the 
fine chart we give, and 
you can keep fit and 
retain yourenergy. Write 
for list giving details 


* ae 
Fe il HERBERT TERRY 
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TERRY'S PATENT 


No. 93. £ Terry's 
patent STEEL 
Spring Grips. For 











developing a Manufacturers, " 
lissom, strong Reddt, Eng. 
grip. Complete, Estab. 1855 





with a good chart, 
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FURNITURE ce, 


The best Stock or Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: Ltd238-241 Tottenham Court Rd W1 


























BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE. 


Mr. H. BENDIXSON, the Vice-Chairman, presided at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the members of the British 
Bank of Northern Commerce, Ltd., on ihe 3rd inst., to consider 
resolutions for amalgamation with Messrs. C. J. Hambro 
and Son. 

The Chairman said: When at the first statutory meeting 
of this company, held on March 2dth, 1912, our late Chairman, 
Earl Grey, addressed you, he explained the reasons that had 
led to the formation of this bank, and he referred to our desire 
to stimulate trade between this country and the northern 
countries of Europe and to our ambition to forge an important 
link in this development. Our history during the past eight 
years demonstrates that we have taken a large share in this 
work. Everybody has had anxious times, but thanks to good 
management and to the powerful and steady support of our 
banking and other friends in the three Scandinavian countries, 
our business has continued to prosper. We have always had in 
mind the desirability of gradually enlarging the British interests 
in our bank. The proposed amalgamation will fully achieve 
this object. 

An amalgamation with the firm of Messrs. C. J. Hambro 
and Son seemed most desirable. The capital of the enlarged 
concern will be as follows:—Subscribed capital, 400,000 shares 
at £10 each, £4,000,000; paid-up capital, £2 10s. per share on 
400,000 shares, £1,000,000. In addition thereto the bank has its 
already-published reserves, £1,050,000. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 











TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF d 
REMARKABLE INTEREST TO-DAY. 


“THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD.” Price S/- 
An answer to the world problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 

-“THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AEON.” Price 6/- 
A book that will stagger many minds, but will 
enlighten all thinking people who seriously con- 
template the present day with fear and suspense. 

Both Books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author 
of ‘‘ Progressive Creation,” “Progressive Redemption, 
“Theou Sophia,” etc. 

Obtainable from the Publishers :— 

W, RIDER & SON, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 
or direct from the Author, 

13, St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

NovemBer Ist is a traditional Steck Exchange holiday, and 
markets broke up last week in excellent spirits, the con- 
viction appearing to be somewhat widespread, not only that 
the miners’ ballot would clinch the coal settlement, but that 
the resumption of work in the coalfields would be followed 
by a revival of industrial activity and a brightening up of 
stock markets. Such optimism may in itself produce bright- 
ness for a time, for the trend of markets often depends more 
on psychology and temperament than on pure logic. But 
the basis of this optimism needs examination. If an indus- 
trial revival is imminent—and it is diflicult to see what the 
disaster of a coal strike does to help it—then the demand 
for capital will swell again, and the dearth of capital will 
be intensified. That, one would think, would not make for 
big Stock Exchange business. Look at another point of view. 
Commodity prices are still falling sharply in the wholesale 
markets. Before the strike—and how has the strike averted 
it it was fashionable to predict that we were on the edge 
of lean times ; that we were entering on a diflicult period of 
adjustment to more normal levels of prices and profits. 
‘There were those who predicted that this decline would pro- 
duce stock market activity, on the ground that bad trade 
and active stocks went hand-in-hand in the old days. 
Possibly the latter were too ready to overlook the complexity 
of the monetary outlook, even in the face of falling com- 
modity prices. But in any case, when optimism is preached 
from two diametrically opposite angles, it behoves the 
investor, the dimensions of whose means do not justify rash- 
ness, to adopt a policy of accentuated caution. With com- 
modity values falling, and they may be about to fall a good 
deal further, the man of modest purse should make his ideas 
about security in investment more exacting than ever. He 
should consider that, with experts sadly at variance over 
the outlook, investments subject to industrial risks are 
more risky than usual at the moment, and should to an even 
greater degree than usual be left to the opulent. 

Interesting news items of the week are the flotation of a 
£6 millions loan in New Zealand, to which subscription will 
be compulsory ; the arrangement of a loan of $6 millions by 
New York financial interests to the City of Berne, Switzer- 
land ; while there are rumors of a big Roumanian loan. 


Treasury Bonp IssveE. 


The first series of Treasury Bonds was withdrawn last 
Saturday, and a new series opened on Monday. The terms 
are similar, but since the first series met with a lamentably 
poor response, the attractions of the second series seem to 
need emphasis. The Bonds are issued at par and carry, for 
the present, interest at the rate of 7 per cent. The interest 
on them is variable. It can never be less than 5 per cent., 
and becomes 6 per cent. or 7 per cent. according as the aver- 
age Treasury Bill discount rate exceeds 54 per cent. or 
reaches or exceeds 64 per cent. The Bonds are redeemable at 
par on May ist, 1935, but holders may, if they like, claim 
earlier repayment. By giving notice in April of any year 
between 1924 and 1933 they may obtain repayment in the 
following year. Considerable value, of course, attaches to 
this right, which should remove fears of serious capital 
depreciation. Holders of 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
maturing on December 1st next, are given the right to tender 
these bonds as cash in subscribing to the new Treasury 
Bonds, provided they are thus tendered before November 
29th. On Exchequer Bonds thus tendered a full half-year’s 
interest up to December Ist will be paid, and the Treasury 
Bonds into which they are converted will carry full 7 per 
cent. interest from November 18th. A subscription to these 
Treasury Bonds is a direct help to the national financial 
position, and the security may be commended to the favor- 
able notice of the careful investor. 

The national accounts issued on Tuesday night show an 
expansion of £73 millions in the floating debt. Treasury 
Bill sales were again on an extensive scale. The Savings 
Certificates record is growing weekly more unsatisfactory, 








and sales during the current financial year have so far only 
exceeded withdrawals by a paltry £3 millions odd. 


RounD THE MaRKETS. 

So much space has been devoted on this page recently 
tu rubber difficulties, that an apology seems due for return- 
ing to the subject. But I see a disposition in some quarters 
to describe rubber as “down and out,’’ and to employ 
language which might lead timid holders of rubber shares 
to realize their holdings at any cost. I should not recom- 
mend any such general policy. The rubber industry has 
certainly reached a difficult stage. But those who are in a 
position to exercise a little patience would, as a general 
rule, be well advised to hold on for a while, at any rate, 
and see what comes of the output restriction scheme. The 
market for prior-charge Home Railway stocks, where yields 
of from 6 to 64 per cent. can be obtained on leading descrip- 
tions, is worthy of more attention from the staid investor 
than it is receiving at the moment; while the best Home 
Kail ordinary stocks, on which yields of over 10 per cent. 
are obtainable, may reasonably attract those who believe 
the railways are secure from contiscatory treatment by the 
State. For those who possess a margin with which to 
try something a little more exciting, the leading shares in 
the oil share market may perhaps be considered to offer a 
fair speculative opportunity at the present juncture. 


Hore. SHares. 

Good reports by the Carlton Hotel and Frederick 
Hotels serve to call attention to this class of share. Recent 
share price movements and yields and dividend informa- 
tion for a few of the prominent companies, are set out 
below :— 


Price Price Pre- 


; Dividends. Jan 2, Oct. W, sent 
Burlington Hotels (£1) 1920. 1920. Yield. 
ee --+ ove 289% for 1909, Nil since jg 9-16 Nil 

Do. 5% Cum. Pref, £1... 32494 Apl., 1920 (Paid to 
end of 1917) 15-16 4 10 0 0 
Carlton Hotel (£1) Ord. 15% for 1919-20 11-16 29-32 1611 0 
Do. 54% Cum. Pref. (£10) 33% in 1919-20 (No 
arrears) 83 7 717 3 
De Keyser’s Royal Hotel 
(£1) Ord. ... ce -» 28% for 1913, Nil since 5-16 4 Nil 
Elysée Palace Hotel (£1) 
ee ee we +. 20, for 191213,+Nil since 7-16 4 Nil 
Frederick Hotels, 54% 
Cum. Pref. (£10) wa 54% for 1919-20. 68 5% 973 
Gordon Hotels (£10), Ord. 3% for 1913-14, Nil since 43 53 Nil 
Do. 54% Cum. Pref. 
(£10) ewes ee, 119% in 1919-20 (Paid to 
May 31, 1918) TA 6& 893 
Savoy Hotel (£1) Ord. ... 5%* Oct., 1920 8 _ 


Strand Hotel 7% Non- 

Cum. Pref. Ptg. Ord. £1 1918-19 1h 15-32 813 0 

*Interim Dividend. + Price of £10 shares. 

The Carlton has succeeded in paying off all the formidable 
arrears of preference dividend, and ordinary shareholders 
thereafter receive a 10 per cent. dividend and 5 per cent. 
bonus. The ordinary shares look cheap at the moment, all 
circumstances considered. The Frederick Hotels charged 
against last year’s profits the cost of redecorating and 
renovating the Hotel Great Central, which they hope to 
recover from the Government. Outstanding claims on the 
Government and redecoration necessities are matters to be 
looked into by any investor entering this market. And, 
of course, hotel shares at the best of times are decidedly 
speculative. 


10 %o for 


Tue Setrrince Issve. 

Among the new issues of the week pride of place must 
be given to the offer by Selfridge of 1,000,000 10 per cent. 
cumulative preferred ordinary shares of £1 each at par. 
Of course, the high rate of interest connotes a certain degree 
of trading risk, and difficult times for traders may lie ahead, 
but of its class this issue is undeniably attractive, the 
terms offered being adequate to such risk as is involved. 
An interesting offer is that of 250,000 74 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred shares by Leonard’s Real Property Company. 
The shares are well secured, but careful search might 
reveal to the investor an equally well secured preference 
share with a slightly higher return. 


L. J. R. 





